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The business man of to-day knows a great 
deal about newspapers, their wide circulation, 
their popularity, result-bringing qualities, etc., 
etc. He has to know this, because he pays 
his money for advertising in the newspapers. 

The great bulk of local and foreign adver- 
tising that comes to Philadelphia appears in 


The | 
Philadelphia 
Record 


because advertisers everywhere recognize it as 
the best paying newspaper in Philadelphia. 
Twenty-five cents a line, gross, subject to 
discounts, is the rate for display advertising. 
One cent a word for all classified advertis- 
ing (excellent for mail order business). 





Send for New Rate Card 








New York Office: Advertising Manager, Chicago Office : 
611 Temple Court. Philadelphia. 1002 Tribune Bldg. 
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Country people are easy to interest. 
Right mediums do it. Wrong ones 
~ won't. Local country weeklies are the 
thing. Many advertisers don't believe 
in them. They try wrong mediums— 
losing their money. It’s their prive 
lege—even if costly. 


More than one-sixth of all the country readers of the United 
States regularly read the 1,500 local weeklies of the Atlantic 
Coast Lists. Explanatory booklet mailed free. 


One inch—six months—$r,200. 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
134 Leonard St., New York. 
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THE DEAN. 


George H. Daniels was born in 
1842 in the little village of Hamp- 
shire, Illinois. Until the beginning 
of the Civil War he was a farmer’s 
boy. Then he began his lifelong 
connection with transportation af- 
fairs as a pilot upon a Mississippi 
River steamboat. The Mississippi 
pilot of the period recorded by 
Mark Twain was as prominent and 
fortunate a personage as the mod- 
ern general passenger agent. Mr. 
Daniels’ railroad career was begun 
as surveyor for a new Western 
line. Presently he advanced to 
roadman, later entered the operat- 
ing department of the Northern 
Missouri, went from there to the 


Chicago & Pacific and the Wabash, 
was made trunk line and traffic 
commissioner, and, finally, in 1880, 


came to the New York Central as 
general passenger agent. His first 
essay in advertising was a book 
for the Chicago & Pacific which 
described the country through 
which the road ran, treating of its 
products, prospects and _ possibili- 
ties. This book was issued to in- 
terest capitalists in the road’s 
bonds, and played an important 
part in their sale. That was fully 
thirty years ago, and the line is 
now part of the Omaha division 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. It is evident that when Mr. 
Daniels came to the New York 
Central he had very definite plans 
for advertising .the road, and it is 
said that his appointment to the 
place of general passenger agent of 
the great system was practically 
the realization of his highest am- 
bition. One who has known him 
during the past quarter century 
rave the following facts and opin- 
ons: 

“The New 
vertising appropriation was’ 


York Central’s ad- 
not 
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more than one-tenth its present 
figure when Mr. Daniels took 
charge of the passenger depart- 
ment. The road did very little 
advertising then. But in the thir- 
teen intervening years the appro- 
priation has steadily increased and 
the road has grown jn prestige 
until it is the best known railroad 
system in all the world. Two 
forces have produced the prestige 
—first, advertising along broad 
lines and, second, Mr. Daniels’ per- 
sonality. Kindliness is the domi- 
nant note of his. character. It 
not only pervades the office and 
gets good work from those who 
come in contact with him, but it 
has made him known among news- 
paper men and, through them to 
the public. The road and its gen- 
eral passenger agent are now con- 
stantly being mentioned in every 
sort of publication. Many of the 
New York newspaper men know 
Mr. Daniels personally, and the 
aggregate of space represented. by 
a year’s scrap books is tremendous. 
Mr. Daniels’ is ‘good copy’ for 
newspaper men, and is continually 
watched as an important center of 
news. But his kindliness does 
much to keep ‘him in their affec- 
tions. No article is ever printed 
that mentions the New York Cen- 
tral in the remotest way but a per- 
sonal note of thanks is sent to 
the writer from the general pas- 
senger agent’s office. He not only 
appreciates, but believes in letting 
people know that he appreciates. 
He knows the dynamic force of a 
word of commendation. This 
spirit prevails in the offices,. too, 
and when an employee does a ser- 
vice for the road outside his reg- 
ular duties he is given to under- 
stand that it is valued. In adver- 
tising Mr. Daniels has done sev- 
eral things that are distinctly or- 
iginal. Whoever heard of a train 
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running under a trade mark before 
the ‘Empire State Express’? To- 


day that train is still one of the 
New York Central’s best ads. Peo- 
ple have come from Europe, left 
the steamer and gone straight to 
the general passenger agent’s of- 


train on its two-cent Pan-American 
stamp—the most valuable of the 
whole series, so far as advertising 
was concerned. But nobody seems 
to have perceived how much subt- 
ler a thing it was to have created 
the ‘Empire State Express’ and 


v 


Mr. Georce H. Daniets. 


fice to say that they wanted to ride 
on this train. Advertising men 
and journals were open in their 
admiration when Mr. Daniels went 
to Washington in 1900 and induced 
the postoffice department to use the 


made it so famous that, when @ 
train was needed for the series ot* 
stamps, there was no possible rival. 
That, to my mind, was a much 
finer* piece of advertising than the 
work of getting the train upon) 

bd 

- 
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-the.two-cent stamp. The Four 
Track News is another great de- 
parture. It grew out of ideas that 
Mr. Frank N. Doubleday had for 
a magazine of travel, and has been 
wonderfully successful. To-day it 
has a growing circulation and is 
pot only a strong advertising force, 
but a successful periodical in the 
business sense, paying its way from 
month to month: The Four Track 
series is distributed by the car- 
load, and the, most conspicuously 
popular bit of literature issued, ‘A 
Message to Garcia,’ has been sent 
all over the world to the extent 
of untold millions. Mr. Daniels 
tries to make every bit of adver- 
tising valuable for itself. In fact, 
the road’s advertising is often sec- 
ondary to information given in 
booklets or folders. He is also 
a devotee to truth in advertising. 
Every map must be accurate and 
every statement verified and re- 
verified. The New York Central 
maps have so great a name for 
fidelity that they are in demand 
all over the country for use in pub- 
lic schools. He is a man of the 
highest principles personally, and 
has no least bit of morality that 
he does not apply to his daily 
business life. He has been bene- 
fited less, through favoritism than 
any prominent railroad man that 
comes to mind. When he came to 
the New York Central he had a 
reputation as a shrewd, practical 
failroad man, and his work here 
during the past thirteen years has 
augmented that reputation. To- 
day he is at his best under Presi- 
dent Newman, who believes in 
him thoroughly, and the new lines 
that he has laid down in the New 
York Central’s advertising cannot 
but have a wide and lasting in- 
fluence upon transportation public- 
ity for many years to come.” 


—<~@)—_—__. 
EFFUSIVE. 


Myriads of electric lights were 
continuing the work of the day 
around the harbor, where restless 
effort never ceases, day or night. 
I stood on the deck of a ferryboat 
and looked at the tall buildings, 
Babels in height, in bustle and in 
the confusion of races. The great 
double decked ferryboats plying 


‘ 


up and down the river. were light- 
ed up like fairy castles. When I 
thought of the electric elevators, 
the quick trolley cars, and the 
telephones connecting these tall 
buildings with all parts of the 
country, I once more shared the 
very commonplace feeling of the 
day: “Truly, we live in a wonder- 
ful age.” 
* * * 

The real reason for these extra- 
ordinary conditions seems to be 
invention. We glorify an Edison, 
a Tesla and a Marconi because 
they add by their inventions so 
much to the power of man. Their 
experiments are watched, their 
successes almost anticipated, and 
the results are proclaimed over the 
whole earth by telegraph and 
journal, 

Other inventors are told of their 
progress, are strengthened in their 
own theories or stimulated to new 
efforts in other directions, and the 
whole feverish life of the twen- 
tieth century presses on to greater 
accomplishments. 

* * * 

Wondering at the nicture of to- 
day. my mind turned to earlier 
and unheralded inventions in the 
beginning of things. 

Time was when fire was wun- 
known, and the man who struck 
the first spark must have been 
delighted and surprised. His dis- 
covery amounted to more than the 
discovery of electricity. but he was 
alone in the woods where no trusts 
annoyed and tax collectors never 
troubled. But despite these ad- 
vantages he was alone. The mod- 
ern discoverer has his powers mul- 
tiplied a thousand fold by adver 
tising. The wings and trumpet 
of fame lend marvelous effect to 
the smallest invention of to-dav. 
and if not one but millions put it 
into use within a few months of its 
first unearthing in some dark and 
narrow laboratory. it is because ad 
vertising is but another name for 
intercommunication.—Fame, New 
York. 


Ecstasy over early success often de 
ranges bright minds—do not let early 
success run away with your reason— 
it may come in handy later on when 
things are not going so smoothly.—7he 
Advisor. 


+o, - 
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THE NORTH-WESTERN. 


Practically all of the roads run- 
ning west from Chicago have or- 
ganized distinct advertising de- 
partments within the past year, 
putting the work of copy-making, 
placing, checking and detail gen- 
erally in charge of a regular ad- 
vertising manager, who, while 
working under the general pas- 
senger agent, relieves him of much 
routine. By this plan the adver- 
tising is systematized and simpli- 
fied, for one thing, and the adver- 
tising department is enabled to 
hatidle the greatly increased vol- 
ume of publicity that most West- 
ern roads are now using. The 
Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
way was among the first to thus 
improve its system. 

“The expenditure of Western 
roads has been greatly increased 
within the past six months,” said 
Mr. Charles G. Hall, the North- 
Western’s general advertising 
agent. “It is hardly necessary to 
state that the railroads of the 
United States are enjoying a sea- 
There 


son of great prosperity. 
is plenty of passenger business 
a-going everywhere. Instead of re- 
ducing advertising expenses under 


these circumstances. however, 
nearly all Western lines have in- 
creased their appropriations and 
are spending money freely in the 
magazines and dailies. While 
there is more business to be had 
it is necessary for each road to ad- 
vertise for its share, and if there 
were less business it is more than 
likely that there would be a de- 
crease in advertising appropria- 
tions. The North-Western is us- 
ing the railroad mediums—maga- 
zines, dailies, country weeklies and 
literature, with a few billboards 
along the elevated loop in Chicago. 
I don’t think that there is anything 
novel about this advertising. We 
believe in these mediums, write 
the best copy that it is possible for 
us to produce, have it printed in 
the best manner and send forth 
where we think that it will do 
most good. Our advertising cov- 
ers a wide range of subjects, of 
course. We exoloit everything 
that we have to offer, from the 


iron and copper country in Wis- 
consin and Michigan to our three 
daily overland trains to the Coast, 
A feature of our service that has 
received much attention lately is 
the widespread publicity given to’ 
the opening of ‘The only Double 
Track Railway between Chicago 
and the Missouri . River-—our 
new double track to Council 
Bluffs. Another feature is the 
exploitation of our newly built 
line to the Rosebud Indian Reser- 
vation, the lands of which will 
eventually be thrown open for 
settlement by President Roosevelt. 
Some of the most distinctive ad- 
vertising done by a railroad is that 
put out to get business for the 
great conventions held in various 
parts of the country every sum- 
mer. Several of these were held 
in California this year, including 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Knights of Pythias and others. All 
roads endeavor to make well plan- 
ned campaigns to put literature in- 
to the hands of members of these 
organizations, and the work of 
such a campaign is quite heavy. In 
the nature of the case, much of 
the special advertising handled by 
railroad advertising departments i is 
done upon short notice and under 
adverse conditions. Every ail- 
road advertising man would like 
to work out his plans a year ahead, 
and would undoubtedly produce 
better publicity, but this is im- 
possible in the very nature of 
things. On the contrary. ‘quick at- 
tion’ is a prereauisite with the 
railway man, and without it he 
fails. The effects wrought by rail- 
way advertising—even bv the crud- 
est railroad publicity of twenty 
ycars ago—was one of the strong 
forces to which the country owes 
its development, especially in the 
West. It has attracted emi 
grants and capital and has been 
the means of building up a popt- 
lous, prosperous, happy Western 
empire upon which the nation 
largely depends for its welfare” 


—_+++—__—_- 
SNAPSHOTS IN HADES. 

The Substitute- Selling Druggist-- 

“Great Pluto! give me a drink of water 
to cool my parched tongue!” 

Demon—‘We haven’t any water, but 

here’s something of our own that’s 

just as good.”—Life, : 
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(Extract from a 
Recent Letter) 


“By the way, you will be in- 
terested to know that I have the 
most positive evidence that there is 
no advertising medium in America 
which pays its advertisers better 
than THe SaturpAy EVENING 
Post. I recommend it to all of 
my Clients, and I have yet to hear an 
advertiser say that THe SaTURDAY 
EveninGc Post doesn’t pay. All 
of my clients are using it and 
will continue to use it. Sontetimes 
one medium pays a particular busi- 
ness, and sometimes another, but 
THe Satrurpay Eveninc Post 
always pays.” 


Sincerely yours, 


NATHANIEL C. Fow er, JR. 
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THE ROCK ISLAND. 





When the conservative manage- 
ment of the Rock Island Railroad 
recently gave place to young, en- 
ergetic officers, almost the first 
order issued had reference to ad- 
vertising. “Get a live, progressive 
man to handle our publicity,” was 
the dictum. Mr. J. M. Campbell, 
who had had ten years’ experience 
in railroad advertising, was select- 
ed for the position of advertising 
manager. Then, by wav of giving 
him something to advertise, the 
“Golden State Limited,” a daily 
train to California, was created. 
This train made its first trip on 
November 2, and when a PrINtT- 
ERS’ INK reporter interviewed Mr. 
Campbell two weeks later it had 
become so popular that berths 
were being reserved several days 
ahead and no accommodations 
could be secured under two days’ 
notice. 

“There is little question as to 
the part that advertising has play- 
ed in establishing this train in pop- 
ular favor,”’ said Mr. Campbell. “It 
is a beautiful train to begin with— 
fully six months ahead of any 
other transcontinental train. Its 
running time to Los Angeles is 
seventy-two hours, which is con- 
siderably better than other roads 
make. It has been named ‘the 
train of hours.’ All the latest 
comforts and luxuries of Pullman 
travel are embodied in our service 
—compartment sleeping cars, with 
staterooms, drawingrooms and 
berths, electric lights everywhere, 
bathroom, barber shop, observa- 
tion, buffet and dining cars, Book- 
lovers’ Library, electric fans when 
they are needed and so forth. It’s 
a mighty good commodity. But 
the new advertising policy of the 
Rock Island has had much to do 
with its success. We are using 
magazines and newspapers, chiefly, 
with good literature as a matter of 
course. In the monthlies we have 
used double page ads since the 
October issues, one page being de- 
voted to the ‘Golden State Limit- 
ed.’ In nine of the magazines our 
ads are printed in two colors. This 
is the first time that color has been 
utilized outside of inserts. The 


cost is about one-half, as inserts 
cost three times and a half the 
usual rates and these two-color ads 
cost about two prices. In addi- 
tion to this publicity we have space 
in 500 dailies throughout Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Indiana, New 
York, Michigan, Missouri, North- 
ern Kentucky and Western Penn- 
sylvania—practically every daily in 
this territory. This advertising is 
paid for upon a basis of half cash, 
half transportation. We also use 
weeklies where space can be had 
for transportation. Our policy is 
to let the weeklies seek us, while 
we seek the dailies, for with the 
latter it is possible to get quicker 
action. This space is filled with 
frequent changes. Copy is chiefly 
devoted to the ‘Golden State Lim- 
ited,’ though out of twenty-four 
ads in the winter series about 
one-fourth are devoted to our 
tourist car service. It is a fact 
not generally known outside of 
railroad circles that fully seventy 
per cent of the California travel 
is carried in these second-class 
sleeping cars. The tourist cars 
sleeping cars. The tourist cars of- 
fer accommodations almost as good 
as the regular sleepers, at about 
one-half the cost. For copy we 
feature the accommodations on the 
trains rather than the attractions 
of California, depending upon 
booklets to set forth the latter 
more fully and at better advan- 
tage. Inquiries are followed up 
by a most complete system—in 
fact, our advertising is based on 
thorough methods of taking care 
of results. First we send a fold- 
er describing the train in colors, 
and another the day after that, 
with a postal advising that accom- 
modations be reserved ahead. Ten 
days after we send another pef- 
sonal letter, which is decisive. It 
lets us know whether there is busi- 
ness back of the inquiry. A large 
percentage of actual return de- 
pends unon this final letter. Be- 
ginning with January we shall use 
colored ads in such periodicals as 
Life and the Ladics’ Home Jour- 
nal. In the latter we will run a 
quarter page in the front covef, 
which will be the first use of suel 
space for railroad advertising. This 
(Continued on page 10.) 
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Advertising in 


The Sun 


(DAILY and SUNDAY) 
in November, 1902, increased 
N3,15 agate lines, as compared 
with the same month a year 
ago—a gain of more than two 
full pages of advertising each 
day, or about 50%—exceeding 
the gain of any other daily 
newspaper. 


eR 


The Gain in the 
Evening Sun 


during the same period was 
98,090 lines—not quite two 
full pages each day, but an 
increase of more than 735%, 








New York, December 1, 1902 
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publicity will be followed by small- 
er ads in February and March, for 
it is designed to catch the first- 
class travel. There are two dis- 
tinct seasons of California travel— 
the Pullman and the tourist car. 
The former begins in the middle 
of October after farmers have fin- 
ished harvest and are going West 
either for pleasure or to settle in 
a new State. At the height of this 
season which lasts until Christ- 
mas, there are 250 tourist cars 
constantly en route to California on 
all roads. Many of these tourists 
settle permanently and do not re- 
turn. The Pullman season begins 
about November 15 and lasts until 
spring. Those who travel first- 
class usually patronize hotels and 
coast resorts. Many of them own 
winter homes in California. The 
California trip soon becomes a dis- 
ease when you have once been out 
there, and it is not necessary to lay 
too much stress upon the country 
in advertising. The disease is pe- 
culiar in that it rages in certain lo- 
calities. Iowa is one of the best 
States in the Union for California 
travel on account of its prosperous 
farmers, but while the little town 


of Lake City in that State is a 
perfect hot bed of California travel 
there are other localities where the 


business seems hardly worth go- 
ing after. The people in Lake 
City make up parties and embark 
upon a tourist car reserved for 
them, while towns twenty-five 
miles away that are just as pros- 
perous send us hardly any business 
at all. As near as I know this is 
due to the fact that those who have 
been to California are’ enthusiasts, 
and convert others. Good service 
brings future business. therefore. 
Our dailv newspaper advertising is 
calculated to bring business from 
the Middle West, while the maga- 
zines cover the East. We _ use 
dailies in New York City. Boston 
and Philadelphia. however. The 
magazines are a first-class prop- 
osition for reaching the best class- 
es of tourists. We use billboards. 
too, and have just contracted for 
50,000 eight-sheets to be put out 
east of Chicago. While these do 
not bring direct returns, they in- 
crease the potency of other public- 
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ity by giving the impression that 
the road is doing a great deal of 
advertising. I consider this half 
the battle. I do not favor bulle- 
tin boards or wal] signs, though 
we have some in California. If 
the paint can be kept fresh they 
are undoubtedly as good as boards, 
but when they become dingy they 
do not give the impression of new- 
ness that all advertising ought to 
have. Advertising is news, pure 
and simple: and readers like to 
know that it is late news. Street 
cars are good but we do not use 
them to any extent, and we simply 
refuse to spend money for novel- 
ties of any description. Our ad- 
vertising in the papers and maga- 
zines is checked outside the office 
by the Clipping and Ad Check 
Bureau, 121 LaSalle street. This 
bureau receives all publications 
containing our advertising and 
keeps track of every insertion. A 
monthly report is furnished, and 
the service is much cheaper than 
our own checking department 
would be, for the bureau keeps 
track of advertising for twenty or 
thirty separate advertisers. 

“I presume that I may be call- 
ed a Printers’ INK man, for the 
Little Schoolmaster put me onto 
the right track in railroad adver- 
tising—or. at least. what I think 
is the right one. Eleven vears ago 
I was with the Burlington & Migs- 
ouri River line, which was adver- 
tising in the old-fashioned way— 
that is, claiming everything in 
sight. An ad once given to a pa- 
per ran day in and day out um 
changed, from January 1 to De- 
cember 21. I had been reading the 
Little Schoolmaster for some time 
and saw no reason why so 
modern principles should not be 
applied to railroad publicity. The 
general passenger agent took con- 
siderable interest in my theoriesand 
gave me permission to experiment. 
T got out a series of ads to be 
changed weekly and they were $0 
successful that I had them printed 
in a booklet and they were com- 
mended by Printers’ INK. From 
that time on IT have studied rail- 
road advertising and railroad prop- 
ositions. and I have finally got to 
a point where I handle nothing 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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One Year’s 
Advancement 


In November, 1901, the average daily 
paid circulation of Tue 
Kansas Ciry Star, Eve- 


ning and Sunday, was 90,984 
In November, 1902, it was 108,317 


Increase in one year 





Or an average increase of 


Nearly 1,000 
a Month. 








During the month of November just 
past the circulation of Tne MorninG 
Times increased 3,351 copies, and now 
exceeds 71,000 a day. 
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else. I believe that there is plenty 
of opportunity to humanize rail- 
road advertising, for it is more or 
less cut and dried at present. The 
basis of good railroad publicity is 
hard fact—rates of fare, time of 
trains, connections and information 
that is somewhat difficult to handle 
in a sprightly way, but there are 
always new methods of presenting 
even the most hackneyed matter. 
Our ‘Golden State Limited’ folder 
has a ‘different’ quality because 
each separate little item about the 
service is detached and illustrated 
with a small drawing. In our 
newspaper ads, too, we try for new 
ways of presenting old arguments, 
and I think that we have succeeded 
in the series being used this 
winter.” : 

A late development in immi- 
gration advertising is the establish- 
ment of a bureau by the principal 
Southwestern lines through which 
the Southwest will be exploited by 
means of newspapers, literature 
and other mediums. Mr. John 
Sebastian, passenver traffic manag- 
er of the Rock Island, said: “These 
roads have each subscribed a cer- 


tain amount of money to form an 


advertising fund, which will be 
handled through an office in St. 
Louis, so far as I know at present. 
The plans are not all completed. 
This fund will be spent wholly in 
general advertising of the South- 
west, and no roads will be favored 
or even mentioned. Dailies will be 
used, with perhaps magazines, and 
cars will be sent out with exhibits 
of products. Texas, Arizona, New 
Mexico and other States directly 
concerned are interested, and it is 
not improbable that the fund will 
be augmented by contributions 
from legislatures, municipalities 
and boards of trade. This project 
is really a testimonial to the value 
of railroad advertising. Practi- 
cally every great transcontinental 
line uses publicity as a matter of 
course nowadays, and railroad of- 
ficials realize that it can be made 
even more profitable through co- 
operation. There has never been 
any great rivalry in railroad ad- 
vertising. When one general pas- 
senger agent finds a good method 
he tells the rest, for good advertis- 
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ing by one road is of benefit to all. 
Immigration is an important ques- 
tion in the Southwest, and it has 
been found that advertising is ab- 
solutely indispensable to carrying 
on the work.” 


—_+o+—__—_ 
GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT 
HAS GROWN TO BE SOME 
PUMPKINS. 

Lowered rates of fare, improved 
equipments, and added conveniences and 
comforts, made possible in many cases 
only by consolidation, have brought 
an immense increase in passenger traffic 
and the consequent earnings of the 
roads. With this increase has come 
about a change also in the relative im- 
portance of the officials at the head of 
great railroad departments. The de- 
partment of the general passenger agent, 
for example, has been advanced from 
a position of comparative unimportance 
as a financial factor in railroad opera- 
tions to the very front rank, requiring 
for its management the most resource- 
ful, energetic, and masterful men that 
the country affords. How much de- 
pends upon having a man of this char- 
acter to*direct and develop the passen- 
ger business of a great railroad system 
may be judged from the recent annual 
report of the New York Central, where 
it is shown that the passenger receipts 
for the year ending June 30, 1902, were 
$2,940,728 more than during the previous, 
a record for which no other road of- 
fers a parallel. Here we have, incidental- 
ly, a demonstration in cold figures of the 
value of a man like George H. Daniels; 
general passenger agent of the Central, 
who is “‘up and at it all the time” in 
pushing thé interests of his department, 
upon the public platform and through 
the advertising pages of all the best 
publications, as well as through the reg- 
ular executive channels of the business 
itself. He has demonstrated that rail- 
road advertising pays and pays well.— 
Leslie’s Weekly. 


CATCH LINE 
SOAP AD 


OF WELL KNOWN 
ILLUSTRATED, 


“IT FLOATS.”——IVORY SOAP, 
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Pattosien Company 


FINE FURNITURE 
CARPETS, BEDDING 




















San Poancesce, Oot. 10, 1902, 


To the Manager 
San Francisco CALL. 


Dear Sir:- 

The largest furniture and carpet house 
in the West extends its compliments to the best 
medium in San Francisco for advertising household 
furnishings,- the CALL. ~ 

Our advertising account with your paper for 
September 1902 exceeded by fifty per cent any month's 
advertising since the inception of our campaign of 
publicity. 

We patronized your columns to this extent be- 
cause the results warrant the expenditure. 

We attribute a great measire of our increasing 
business to CALL ads announcing the fact that 
Pattosien sells the best goods at lower prices than 
any furniture house in the West. i 

Accept our congratulations with the assurance 
that in the future, as in the past, our patronage of 
the CALL will inorease with the public's constantly 
growing appreciation of our bargains. 

. Yours truly, 
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GRAND TRUNK ADVER- 


TISING. 
By J. Ernest Thompson. 


Surely an expert could not 
imagine a more stupendous task 
than advertising a tailroad. The 
building of the road in the first 
place and the running of its trains 
naturally attracts more attention 
than any advertising scheme, and 
the publicity to be successful must 
be far-reaching enough and clever 
enough to draw business that all 
this has not succeeded in attract- 
ing. 

It is well known that until re- 
cently the Grand Trunk Railway 
has not been a paying concern, and 
Mr. Hays, the present general 
manager, is the man who has so 
thoroughly renovated its musty 
business methods that a half-yearly 
dividend began to make its appear- 
ance, and holders of G. T. R. stock 
held their heads up like other peo- 
ple with good things in their in- 
side pockets. But Mr. Hays did 
not concern himself about the ad- 
vertising of the road. Like a wise 


merchant who attends to business 


methods and store management 
first and then advertises for all it’s 
worth, he gave his attention to the 
road itself. That the advertising 
has been attended to by men who 
know their business I think will be 
conceded by PRINTERS’ INK read- 
ers who are interested enough to 
read this article to the end. H. 
R. Charlton, Montreal, the adver- 
tising agent of the road, is re- 
sponsible for a lot of the good 
things they do in this line. G. T. 
Bell, the general passenger agent, 
also has a great deal to do with 
the road’s publicity. It might be 
remarked just here that Mr. Bell’s 
first two initials are very appro- 
priate. At Toronto, J. D. Mce- 
Donald. district passenger agent, 
and his able and courteous first 
lieutenant, and J. W. Ryder, city 
passenger and ticket agent, are 
three men the Grand Trunk would 
find it hard work to replace, and 
much of their good newspaper ad- 
vertising is to be credited to one 
or another of these gentlemen. 
Judging by the amount of money 
spent booming the hunting grounds 
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reached by their respective lines, 
the railways evidently regard the 
carrying of sportsmen as an im- 
portant item in the year’s business, 
One cannot help wondering if the 
“game is worth the powder.” 
Would not most of these people 
go anyway? A gentleman who is 
an authority on Grand Trunk ad- 
vertising says they would not, or 
rather that they would go some- 
where else. and that the Grand 
Trunk’'s exploiting of certain dis- 
tricts has “paid hand over fist,” 
that at a time when travel to such 
resorts as the Adirondacks is fall- 
ing off materiallv. a large increase 
is noticeable in the travel to points 
this road is bringing to the atten- 
tion of the public in their advertis- 
ing. The travel will be heavier 
still for the next few years. Can- 
ada’s excellent game laws are get- 
ting their work in. Deer are be- 
coming more plentiful. and allow- 
ing each sportsman two kills only 
in one year distributes the bag 
among a far larger number. It is 
stated that 400 carcasses were re- 
ceived at Toronto in one day this 
season. The Grand Trunk shoot- 
ing and fishing advertising con- 
sists of nearly a dozen different 
pamphlets and pocket-shape book- 
lets. The principal one of these is 
entitled “Haunts of Fish and 
Game,” and contains pictures and 
reading matter well calculated to 
make a sportsman’s blood leap and 
his heart quicken with excite- 
ment. Oh, they know a thing or 
two, these railway companies. 
During the summer several ex- 
cursions were arranged by the 
Grand Trunk ostensibly as compli- 
ments to representatives of other 
roads, or whoever the people hap- 
pened to be whose numbers made 
it worth while to put on a “spe 
cial.” But they treated their 
guests so well that each one 
preached Grand Trunk when he 
got back among his own folks. 
The 1902 meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association of General Pas- 
senger and Ticket Agents was an 
opportunity the Grand Trunk made 
the most of. A brochure just 1s- 
sued by the passenger department 
in commemoration of what they 
did on that occasion, for beauty 
(Continued on page 16.) 
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“The Best.’ , 





jephone Clay 28) Corsets, Hosiery 
‘i F Gloves. Ladies’ Underwear 


Phelan Building, 816 Marke: ang 1) O'Farretl Streer 


Ss Fetes Aprii 10, 190%. S99 


Mr. W. J. Martin, 
Business Manager S.F. CALL. 

Dear Sir:- 

( In response to your note of 
inquiry regarding the CALL~- I nave 
had no occasion to change my opinion 
since my letter last year, when I gave 
the CALL as strong an endorsement as 
possible to give- namely, that to my 
nind it is the best advertising medium 
in San Francisco for my line o 
business. I attribute much of my larze 
ly increased patronage to the CALL'S 
big circulation in the homes. 

¢ You are at liberty to refer to me 
at all times, but the best reference 
you can give is to send inquirers over 
to 816 Market on special sale Jays ad- 
vertised in your columns, 
Yours truly, 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
30 TRIBUNE BUILDING, MARQUETTE BUILDING, 


STEPHEN B. SMITH, Cc. GEO. KROGNESS, 
Special Representative. ‘ Special Representative. 


JOHN D. SPRECKELS, Publisher and Proprietor, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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has. seldom been equalled and 
never surpassed. Its snowy, 
deckle-edged loveliness makes the 
recipient fairly gloat over his 
treasure and cringe if the hand of 
a friend leafs it over too care- 
lessly. And the matter from an 
advertising point of view is worthy 
of the faultless setting it has re- 
ceived. “Wireless Telegraphy” is 
the title. The inner title page 
gives a fuller description of the 
contents: ‘Wireless telegraphy as 
demonstrated for the first time 
from a railway station to a train 
running at a rate of sixty miles 
an hour—experiment made a short 
distanct west of Montreal, on 
Grand Trunk special train, Chi- 
cago to Portland, Maine, October 
13, 1902, carrying the members of 
the American Association of Gen- 
eral Passenger and Ticket Agents 
to their forty-seventh annual con- 
vention.” The first few pages con- 
sist of an excellently written ar- 
ticle on wireless telegranhy divid- 
ed into three parts, ‘Historical,’ 
“General Principles” and “Recent 
Developments.” Page 9, headed 
“Wireless Telegraphy to Moving 
Trains,” gives the following ac- 
count of this wonderful and suc- 
cessful exneriment: 

“During the passage of the special 
train on the Grand Trunk Railway be- 
tween Toronto and Montreal on Octo- 
ber 13th, 1902, bearing the members 
of the American Association of General 
Passenger and Ticket Agents from Chi- 
cago to Portland, it was demonstrated 
that communication could be maintained 
between a station ard a fast moving 
train by means of electric waves. No 
attempt was made to cover distance 
comparable in size with those attained 
by Marconi and others, but with com- 
paratively simple laboratory apparatus it 
was possible to keep the train in touch 
with the station for from eight to ten 
miles. St. Dominique was selected as 
the transmitting station, where two 
large metal plate vibrators ten by twelve 
feet connected with an induction coil 
of the usual pattern were situated. On 
the train itself the waves were received 
by collecting wires connected to a co- 
herer of nickel and silver powder. The 
relay operated electric bells in three 
cars. The collecting wires were run 
throuch the guides for the train signal 
cord, and extended on both sides of the 
coherer for about one car length. To 
obtain the maximum effect it would have 
been better to have had a long vertical 
wire, but since such was _ impossible 
the horizontal wire was used. Although 
these were nlaced inside the steel frame 
cars, strong and definite signals were 
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obtained over the distance named. An- 
other difficulty militated against obtain- 
ing the maximum sensitiveness as, ow- 
ing to the natural vibration of the train 
resulting from its great speed, it was 
impossible to have the relay adjusted to 
its most sensitive point. In spite of these 
difficulties the distance to which signals 
could be sent to the train was eminent- 
ly satisfactory, and with more refined 
apparatus greater distances could with- 
out doubt be obtained. The success 
of this form of wireless telegraphy, of 
which this was but a pioneer experi- 
ment, opens up yet another method of 
providing for the safety of the traveling 
public. 


This experiment in wireless te- 
legraphy was only an_ incident 
among the many arranged by the 
railroad for the entertainment of 
their guests on this occasion. As 
soon as it was known that the 
Grand Trunk was the road over 
which most of the association 
would likely travel on their way 
to the convention, the officers com- 
menced to lay their plans. Invi- 


tations were sent to every member, 
tendering the Grand Trunk’s facil- 
ities to reach the place of meeting. 
So large a number of these ac- 
cepted that it was thought advis- 
able to run a special train right 


through from Chicago to Portland. 
Me. With the co-operation of the 
Pullman Companv the train fur- 
nished was the finest creation of 
trailwav equipment that has ever 
traveled over any line in Ameri- 
ca. The expense must have been 
enormous, but Grand Trunk offi- 
cials declare enthusiastically that 
it was one of the deepest laid and 
farthest reaching advertising 
schemes ever worked by a sail- 
road. The souvenirs distributed 
on the trip were costly and elegant 
to a degree that insures their pre- 
servation among other works of 
art in the homes of the members 
of the association. Altogether it 
was a nice thing done in a mice 
wav and deserves to rank among 
the best things in advertising done 
during the year. 
——_—_+o+— 

Be wise—do not advertise for the 
benefit of your competitors and your 
manufacturers. Put a coined trade 
mark on your goods and advertise your 
own business.—The Advisor. 

It takes ‘time to get business started. 
Do not get discouraged if you do not 
receive big results for six months ai 
you start in the business.—The Advisor. 
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LOOK ON 


pages 13 and 15 this 
issue of Printers’ Ink. 


Two Letters 


One was written in April, 1902 
One was written in October, 1902 


The Season Does Not Change 
the Qualtty. 


Do you think the Catt could carry 
the volume of advertising that it does 
if it failed to bring results? If you 
are not one of its patrons, 


WHY NOT? 


Possibly you got the wrong side of the 
story. Send for one of our own 
representatives. Ask for rates. 


STEPHEN B. SMITH, Adv. Representative, 
3O Tribune Bldg.. New York. 


C. GEO. KROGNESS, Adv. Representative, 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


JOHN D. SPRECKHELS, 


Publisher and Proprietor, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE ERIE. 


In point of speed, number of 
through trains, patronage and pas- 
senger traffic the Erie Railroad is 
third among the great trunk lines 
between New York and Chicago. 
Messrs. Daniels and Wood, of the 
New York Central and the Penn- 
sylvania, can doubtless say which 
is first and second. An excess 
fare of $8 is reauired on the twen- 
tv-hour trains of these two leading 
lines, making, with sleeper, a to- 
tal cost of $33 for the journey be- 
tween Chicago and New York. 
These trains naturally carry the 
highest class of travel—business 
men and others whose time is 
worth more than their dollars. 
Where the latter are the chief 
consideration, the Erie’s trains, 
running at an average speed of 
twentv-eight hours, save passen- 
gers $10 on the trip, so that a man 
may draw a salary of from $1 to 
$2 per hour for the excess of time 
spent on the road—a very fair 
compensation when it is considered 
that half and sometimes all of the 
extra time is passed in a comfort- 
able Pullman berth. The Erie 
appeals to the great middle class, 
therefore, and Mr. D. W. Cooke, 
its general passenger agent, likes 
to call it “the great middle class 
road.” 

“The middle class is the 
strongest, most stable part of our 
population,” he says, “and in ad- 
vertising the Erie we appeal to 
it almost exclusively. The Erie 
can carry through passengers at 
lower rates, in comfortable trains, 
with excellent dining and sleep- 
ing car service and at a satisfac- 
tory rate of speed. Our adver- 
tising appropriation is consider- 
ably less than that of the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central. For 
1901 it was $90,000, but $30,000 of 
this went to the Pan American 
Exnosition. This money appro- 
priation represents about half of 
the expenditure, for fully as much 
more is paid out in transportation. 
Our advertising proposition is 
largely local, for we do a heavy 
excursion ‘business to Niagara 
Falls, Chautauaua and Cambridge 
Springs, as well as to fishing re- 


sorts in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. For each of 
these places we have fine booklets 
and folders, which are distributed 
By means of newspaper advertis- 
ing. In comparison with other 
trunk lines we use little maga- 
zine space. Newspapers give us 
publicity that is more localized and 
better suited to our purposes. As 
for copy and methods of distribu- 
tion, we have nothing that is radi- 
cal or new. Excursions are ad- 
vertised through station agents, 
who distribute. circulars through 
their localities, put them into farm- 
ers’ wagons, send them out through 
the mails, especially in rural free 
delivery districts, distribute hang- 
ers and so forth. This advertis- 
ing is not spectacular, but it is very 

successful and brings business. ' 
During the summer months we do 
considerable distributing upon the 
East Side here in New York, 


reaching people of moderate means 
and helping them plan inexpen- 
sive excursions and vacation trips. 
We have never made any effort to 
reach the foreign populations with 
literature in their own language, 
is not an especiallv de- 


as this 
sirable class of business. We be- 
lieve in pictures. more particular- 
ly i in the way of fine posters. Here 
is our winter girl, who will ad- 
vertise Christmas excursions. She 
is a companion of our summer girl 
poster. Our nolicy is to have 
something definite to advertise. 
Unless you can offer something 
specific and tell how much it is go- 
ing to cost, it is better to be silent. 
I believe. We follow the method 
of the retail merchant who offers 
certain goods on a certain day at 
certain prices. Instead of talking 
generalities about road bed or lo- 
comotives or picturesque scenery 
we lay emphasis unon Chautauqua 
Take, or the medicinal springs at 
Cambridge, or our various fishing 
localities.” 

One of the most notable and 
successful campaigns undertaken 
in New York City during the pres- 
ent year was that exploiting the 
Erie’s New Jersey suburbs, under 
the direction of Mr. Cooke and 
the road’s suburban passengef 
agent, Mr. J. F. Jack. The Erie 

(Continued on page 20.) 
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Remarkable Growth of the 
Des Moines News 


A correspondent who is interested in the success of the News writes to 
inquire whether the fight against the gambling dens has resulted in a loss of 
business to the paper. The following comparison of both the circulation and 
advertising of the News for October, 1901 and 1902, will show that, far from 
losing, the paper has made enormous gains in beth sources of revenue: 

Circulation average, October, 1902, 38,620 
Circulation average, October, 1901, 33,846 
Daily increase, - - - 4,774 





Total inches advertising published in 
October, 1902, 19,241 
Total inches advertising published in 
October, 1901, 15,444 
Total number inches advertising in- 
crease in October, 3,797 
J.J. HAMILTON, Manacer 


No newspaper in America so thoroughly covers its city and State as 
the Daily News covers Des Moines and lowa. 


October, 1902 


ake WAS ANOTHER 
MAHA 


wey | Banner Month 














pall NBs 


: . Combined Circulation 
pAILY Nbys 


a 
OCTOBER CIRCULATION 
The St. Paul ~ 9 al - $1,764 
The Omaha Daily - 34,06 ' 


The Des Moines’ Daily News, 38,620 
The Kansas City World, - 60,398 


Total, - - 164,047 Daily Average 











In these newspapers sworn daily statements of guaranteed circulation are 
printed. It is our policy in business to give the advertiser what he pays for. These 
Papers have one rate only—a Flat Rate, based upon actual circulation. Agents 
are authorized to absolutly guaraitee these circulation claims at all times. 











FOREIGN ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
B. D. BUTLER, MANaceR. 
JAS. F. ANTISDEL. CHAS. D. BERTOLET. 


62 TRisuNe BLOG. New Yor« 705 BoYce BioGc., Cnicaco. 
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has a greater mileage through de- 
sirable Jersey towns and villages 
than any railroad running out of 
the city, more than 900 square 
miles of territory being covered. 
Pressure upon Harlem and Brook- 
lyn has turned the tide of subur- 
ban travel westward, and last Jan- 
uary Mr. Cooke decided that the 
road’s beautiful suburban and 
country places could be advertis- 
ed to advantage. Hundreds of 
homes were for sale or to rent in 
this territory—houses new and old, 
small farms, cottages, mansions 
that were out-at-elbows, but could 
be repaired, minature country es- 
tates and other property in an es- 
pecially healthful locality. Real 
estate men were first enlisted, and 
after schedules of property, hotels 
and boarding houses had _ been 
made the New York dailies and 
street cars were used to attract 
attention. All expense was borne 
by the road, and real estate men 
were asked merelv to help in tak- 
ing care of the business develop- 
ed. With the intention of mak- 


ing this campaign an annual feat- 


ure the first year’s advertising was 
thoroughly checked by an accurate 
keying system. Between Febru- 
ary 15 and June 1 more than 6,000 
inquiries were received, and a 
large percentage of these were 
turned into actual business. The 
car advertising was distinguished 
by catchy phrases such _ as 
“There’s a home for you across the 
Hudson” and “If it pays the land- 
lord to own your home why not 
try it yourself?” To all inquiries 
a handsome map of the territory 
was mailed, together with tables 
of distances, commutation fares 
and the names of local real estate 
men or property owners. The 
man whose income is $2,000 a year 
or more was found most suscept- 
ible to this advertising. The Erie 
can make it possible for him to 
live in the country and travel in 
to his work every day at the cost 
of a city flat—in many instances 
far less. Fresh air, quiet, a gar- 
den and country surroundings for 
his children were the arguments 
used, and earnest efforts were 
made to take each individual ap- 
plicant’s resources into account and 
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find him a desirable home within 
his income. This first year’s cam- 
paign was somewhat in the nature 
of an experiment, and no very 
elaborate literature had been pre- 
pared. <A large edition of ‘Rural 
Summer Homes,” a book devoted 
to country trips rather than the 
suburbs, was quickly exhausted, 
and the results were so satisfactory 
that Mr. Cooke is making prepara- 
tions upon a larger scale for the 
season of 1903. Mr. Jack is now 
preparing a fine illustrated book- 
let which will deal entirely with 
the Jersey suburbs, showing by 
means of pictures and argument 
that the Erie’s Jersey is not a 
malarial swamp, as many readers 
of Sunday newspapers imagine, 
but fine rolling country at good 
elevation. dry, well wooded and 
dotted with substantial homes. The 
Erie can pick up suburban pas- 
sengers at Chambers street ferry 
and set them down fifteen miles 
away in thirty-four minutes. Thir- 
ty miles is the extreme limit, and 
the commutation rates are so rea- 
sonable that homes can be had for 
$15 per month, daily railroad fare 
included. The natural season for 
this advertising is from February 
to June, when people are either 
moving or thinking about it. The 
cars and newspaners were found 
entirely adequate to cover the 
whole city, and the rather peculiar 
fact was developed that people 
bore the car phrase in mind long 
after the cards had been taken out. 
Riding day after day and seeing 
the catchy phrases, readers re- 
membered them with the coming 
of spring weather and came to 
make inquiries. Large spaces were 
used in some of the Sunday pa- 
pers, and some of the best results 
were attained through little two 
and three-line ads in the classified 
columns, under “Jersey Real Es- 
tate.” Mr. Jack finds that the 
natural home-seeker is the mat 
who does not have to be persuad- 
ed. He has alreadv thought out 
the advantages of a suburban 
home. 
pe 


Epucate the people on such_ points 
as may not be apparent at a glance— 
it may take time and cause expense 
it is worth the effort.—The Advisor, 
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THE BURLINGTON. 


Plainly printed prices are the 
keynote of the Burlington Route’s 
advertising, especially in newspa- 
pers and magazines. In some sec- 
tions of the East where differen- 
tial rates prevail over competing 
roads the quotation of fares would 
be injustice to certain lines, and 
it is impossible to make fares the 
chief feature of ads, but with these 
few exceptions all advertising 
starts with a price, and readers are 
informed first of all just what it 
will cost to make a pleasure trip 
to California or Colorado, or a 


$25 
To Colorado 
and Back 


euler tel 
fans > age ao the read” woine between Chicago or 


1m the word Like Colorado for beauty of mountase scenery and 
on ee anyone to return trom ( viv ade 





P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic Manager, C. 8. & Q Ry. CHICAGO 


home-seeking excursion to WNe- 
braska, Washington or Oregon. 
The advertising policy of the Bur- 
lington is to give concise informa- 
tion rather than generalities. 
“When a man who has lived in 
Indiana all his life decides to go to 
California,” said Mr. J. R. Grif- 
fiths, advertising agent of the Bur- 
lington Route, “he wants informa- 
tion that will inform, and wants 
little else. Perhaps he knows next 
to nothing about transcontinental 
railroads. It is more than likely 
that he has never been a hundred 
miles from his birthplace. He has 
heard much of California from 
friends, and now that he sees his 
way clear to making the tour him- 
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self he wants concrete facts. Us- 
ually such a man sits down and 
writes for a booklet advertised in 
the magazines or newspapers. That 
is the starting point. The booklet 
comes, is a pretty brochure with 
illuminated cover, printed on cal- 
endared paper, filled with dainty 
pictures, and talks of the road—the 
magnificent trains, the powerful lo- 
comotives, the luxurious sleepers, 
the solid road bed and so forth. 
California is secondary, and he 
knows no more about it than he did 
when he sent his inquiry. So he 
goes back to the magazines and 
selects another railroad. ‘Perhaps 
this fellow can tell me something 
about it,’ he says, and writes an- 
other postal. Finally he gets hold 
of a booklet that tells him the dis- 
tance to California, the fares, the 
climate, the points of interest along 
the route, the accommodations—in 
short, gives him just the facts that 
an experienced adwriter omits as 
being trite, trivial or generally 
known. Information cannot be too 
concise nor too commonplace, and 
the man who wants it doesn’t care 
whether it is printed on coated 
book or on a blotter. For this rea- 
son I do not believe in pretty 
printing—at least, not for its own 
sake. We get out handsome 
books and folders, but information 
is the first consideration—informa- 
tion carefuly prepared and conven- 
iently arranged. Every business 
must have dignified literature, of 
course, but there is a point at 
which printing becomes too ornate 
to warrant its cost. We try to 
make our literature as near like a 
book as possible. Nothing has 
ever been invented in the typo- 
graphical way that will take the 
place of a simple book, divided in- 
to short chapters and printed in 
one size of type. When you cut 
your text up into pretty typograph- 
ical crazy quilts and geometrical 
designs you simply weaken it— 
make it less easy to read and there- 
fore less effective. This is a rest- 
less age, and when people want 
facts they want them quickly. We 
also believe in treating one thing 
at a.time in our literature. There 
is such a thing as giving too much 
information. The man going to 
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California doesn’t care about 
Texas or St. Paul or Butte, Mon- 
tana. It is difficult for the tyro 
to resist the temptation to tell the 
whole story of his line. 

“As for the system by which we 
distribute our literature, I am 
afraid that I shall have to be si- 
lent. That’s the main detail in 
railroad advertising, and the one 
upon which all lines are compet- 
ing. Our ads have attracted con- 
siderable attention and commenda- 
tion during the past two years for 
their sample black and white ef- 
fects. The one that has been most 
forceful and prominent is that 
which is printed in the magazines 
—the white circle on a_ black 
ground. I want the credit for de- 
signing it. Not long ago Lord & 
Thomas issued a booklet called 
‘Things We Have Done’ and. it 
contained a reproduction of this 
design. But I worked out the de- 
sign myself in March, 1900, after 
monkeving all afternoon with a 
pair of compasses and some black 
and white cardboard. It is a de- 


sign that cannot be overshadowed 
or killed in a magazine or daily. 


and has become so thoroughly 
identified with the Burlington 
Route in two years that we shall 
probably keep it as a sort of trade- 
mark. 

“IT am a firm. believer in 
magazines, and don't agree with 
those who contend that the adver- 
tising sections are becoming un- 
wieldy and unprofitable to adver- 
tisers. Have you seen the No- 
vember McClure’s? It's simply a 
fright so far as bull is concerned. 
But I prefer to be in the magazines 
that carry the most advertising, so 
long as it is bona fide publicity of 
the first class. These huge adver- 
tising sections are a feature of the 
magazine to readers. You your- 
self, when you want to find out 
anything about railroads, clothing, 
typewriters or other things adver- 
tised in the monthlies, will go to 
McClure’s, Scribner's, Harper’s or 
some magazine that carries the 
bulk of advertising. You never 
look into one that carries ten or 
twelve pages of publicity. There- 
fore, give me a magazine that car- 
ries twelve hundred pages of ad- 
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vertising, and the other fellow is 
welcome to shine in solitary splen- 
dor in the monthly that carries 
twelve. For this reason I hold 
that magazine publishers cannot 
give too much attention to the 
printing and mechanical perfection 
of the advertisine sections. 
“The Burlington’s annual adver- 
tising appropriation is $200,000. 
Between 10,000 and 15,000 lines of 
space are used yearly in the dail- 
ies of all large cities, and exten- 
sive advertising is done in agri- 
cultural mediums for home-seek- 
ers’ business. Burlington playing 
cards have ben distributed for 
many years, and we still send them 
out in large quantities, though 
their advertising value is doubtful, 
as they go largely to people who 
live right along our own lines. Our 
wall map of the United States, 
three feet by four, in six colors, 
mounted on rollers, is sent for fif- 
teen cents, and is a fixture every- 
where. We have used car cards 
in Chicago, and think they help in 
the aggregate. One of the first 
cards put out bore simply the Bur- 
lington’s square ‘trade mark’ and 
the phrase, ‘Your vacation in Col- 
orado—Why Not?’ This had been 
displayed less than a week when 
we received a request for new 
cards from the people who con- 
trol the space. Our card asked a 
question, and the public took it 
literally and scribbled reasons for 
not going to Colorado. One unhap- 
py soul wrote simply the word 
‘Alimony!’ We have never used 
billboards or bulletins, but are now 
trving three-sheet posters on the 
Chicago elevated stations. One of 
the most successful pieces of print- 
ed matter we ever put out was 
a folder describing the device by 
which ‘Number One,’ our fast 
train between Chicago and Denver, 
was made to take its own photo- 
graph while running at a_sixty- 
mile clip. Mr. Allen Ayrault 
Green, of Chicago University, per- 
fected this device, which received 
a great deal of comment in papers. 
We had requests for this folder 
from all over the world, and have 
sent out 100,000. The picture of 
a railroad train has some peculiat 
fascination for the public. An en- 
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larged halftone was made from 
the original negative, and over 5,-|| The Circulation 
000 prints were sold at twentycents || of The Sunday 


apiece. Our ‘trade mark’ is a good 

one. I believe in the use of such CHICAGO 

symbols, but. onl as auxiliaries 

and eyecatchers. Some roads have RECORD-H ERALD 

made the mistake of printing their 

‘trade marks’ instead of informa- | Increased 81 710 in 
| z 





tion. People are not interested in th 
them, of course, but in what you one year—the aver- 
have to. say. Railroad advertising age for November, 
is as practical a proposition as any | 1901, being 124,533. 
ger public prehape mors 22|/ | while that of No~ 
an s ’ ‘ 
pictures of pretty women, nor is vember, 1902, was 
it high art, nor literature. It’s 206, 243. 
just information—information— | The CHicaco 
information. The only method I | RECORD - HERALD 
know is to give information in 
as few words as possible, plainly | has the greatest 
| known Sunday cir- 


and without flourishes.” 
| culation i in Chicago. 


—_——~eor——_——" 

To make a mail order business of any wa 
volume one should have a cash capital 
of five hundred or a thousand dollars. Sworn eae 
It will be necessary before the tide for November: 
turns.—-The Advisor. . 

——+99—_—_— Daily Average, . . 165,495 

Never let a good opportunity for warm 
weather advertising get away from you— Sunday Average, 206,245 
thev are few enough at the best.—The 
Advisor. 
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Established April 18, 1876. of the 
The EVENING TELEGRAM has . 
grown from an issue of 1,790 in : 
1876, to 29,240 in 1902, by its own MeT 1 Cai 
merits and by popular approval. 
It has grown strong and influential, 
from the inherent strength and Ne lad 
steadfastness of its principles, and ewspap é7 
the zeal of its watchful interest 
| in the public welfare. “ 

Its circulation has never been rector: 
boomed or forced into unnatural 
and unstable figures, but has will be 
always had a gradual, reliable and 


unquestioned increase up to its 
present volume. 
The circulation of the EVENING E71 


TELEGRAM has been corroborated 
by the American Advertisers’ 


Association, and has_ received 
their certificate to that effect. 0 a 7s 
PERRY LUKENS, Jee 


New York Representative, f — 
Room 29, Tribune Building. 7 a Vee 
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THE BURLINGTON’S OMAHA 
ADVERTISING DEPART- 
MENT. 


“We aim to make our advertis- 
ing so plain that those who run 
may read and so forceful that those 


who read may travel,” said 
Charles Young, in charge of the 
advertising department of the Bur- 
lington Route at Omaha to a repre- 
sentative of Printers’ INK. “Like 
Gaul, railroad advertising may 
roughly ‘be divided into three 
classes. 1. Advertising for the 
ticket agent of connecting lines 
who may be induced to ticket pas- 
sengers via our line. 2. Advertis- 
ing for the person who isn't in- 
terested at all in our line. Ad- 
vertising for the person who is in- 
terested in some resort or territory 
reached by our line. Ticket agents 
of connecting lines are too often 
overlooked. 

“We keep agents of connecting 
lines supplied with yellow cards 
which they can hang near their 
ticket windows showing service 
via their line to a connecting point 
with our line and service via our 
lines to principal points. This 
sounds like a small matter, but 
when you stop to consider the 
number of junction points and tick- 
et agents, as well as changes in 
time, you will see that this one 
item involves a good deal of work. 
Whenever we put on a new train 
or new equipment on an old train, 
or shorten the running time of one 
of our important trains, we use 
the fact as an excuse to issue a 
mailing card to agents of connect- 
ing lmes and base an ad of our 
service on the change. When we 
build a new line opening up new 
territory, we exploit it through 
agents of connecting. lines as well 
as through the newspapers and 
magazines. One of the most suc- 
cessful plans we have found is to 
secure from agents a list of per- 
sons in their territory who have 
money and time to travel. In the 
spring we ask them for the names 
of people who take summer vaca- 
tions and endeavor to learn what 
kind of country they prefer. We 
then mail direct our publications on 
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Colorado, Yellowstone Park, or 
some other summer resort, and a 
week or two later we send them a 
follow-up letter. If we succeed 
in securing a passenger it makes 
business for the agent who gave us 
the name and address, over his line 
up to the connecting point with our 
line, and over our line to the re- 
sort selected. In the-fall we send 
out 2 circular letter of inquiry for 
names and addresses of -persons 
who go to Florida, California or 
other winter resorts. Results from 
this plan on both summer and 
winter business have been very 
satisfactory. Advertising for the 
public includes newspaper adver- 
tising and literature. The Bur- 
lington is a pioneer in cash news- 
paper advertising among Western 
railroads. While we sometimes 
make a half-page display, and dur- 
ing the present year have occasion- 
ally used seven-column six-inch 
display ads, our standard form is 
five-inch double column. The body 
of the ad is always‘ indented on 
both sides. 

“Occasionally we use a series of 
illustrated ads. This little book, 
‘California Clippings,’ shows a 
series of ads, one each based on 
the ticket agent, station porter, 
passenger director, conductor, en- 
gineer, fireman, train dispatcher, 
car inspector, dining car waiter 
and some other employees of the 
road. This series was used in 
California papers last spring just 
prior to and during the season 
when travel to and from California 
is the heaviest. We prepare and 
print in Omaha about 60,000 gen- 
eral time table folders every 
month. These folders are for- 
warded monthly to Burlington rep- 
resentatives in the West and to dis- 
tributing agencies that cover vafi- 
ous States. For occasions like the 
annual conventions of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor, of the National 
Educational Association, the Tri- 
ennial Conclave of the Knights 
Templar, and other meetings of 
equal importance, we issue specia 
folders descriptive of the cities im 
which the conventions are held; it- 
teresting side trips, and incidental- 
ly of the Burlington Route’s,.sem 
vice to and from the convention 
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city. In these folders for special 
rate occasions as well as in our 
newspaper ads we aim to call at- 
tention first to the low rate, which 
is the real attraction, second to the 
atractive features of the city, and 
third to our sevice there. This is 
the reverse order of emphasizing 
the leading features compared with 
railroad advertising a few years 
ago. The general practice then, 
still followed by a few Western 
railroads, was to frame about nine- 
ty per cent of the company’s ad- 
vertising merely to boom the name 
of the railroad, the remainder be- 
ing devoted to some information 
about low rates and attractive 
trips there. This school of ad- 
vertising also taught the necessity 
of indirectly attacking competing 
lines. Some pupils of this school 
are still found among Western 
railroads, but it is commonly 
agreed that they are behind in the 
procession. We never refer di- 
rectly or indirectly to any compet- 
ing line, but base our argument 
on the premise that the Burlington 
is the only line to the city about 
which we are talking. 

“The Burlington has made an 
honest and earnest effort to. keep 
out of the field of novelty adver- 
tising, and each year has seen an 
increase in newspaper cash adver- 
tising. General Pasenger Agent 
Francis of the Burlington Route 
is a believer in the value of news- 
paper advertising properly used, 
and the newspapers between the 
Missouri River and the Pacific 
Coast are largely indebted to him 
for the great increase in railroad 


advertising during the last few 
years. Calendars and fans, how- 
ever, are two forms of Burlington 
Route advertising to which we ad- 
here because we believe they bring 
good results. Burlington Route 
fans are distributed free in large 
quantities through the cities in our 
territory in May and June each 
year. On the hottest days in sum- 
mer we send the porters through 
our principal stations *and trains 
distributing them free. Fans are 
especially popular with women 
travelers. Recently Mr. Vallery, 
our general agent in Denver, re- 
ceived a fan from a woman pas- 
senger who had carried it with her 
on a trip around the world. 
“Our large calendar, 21x28 
inches, is seen throughout the trans- 
Missouri territory. It was first is- 
sued about four years ago and the 
demand for it has increased each 
year. It is plainly necessary to 
give the public something strong 
and distinctive. This fact is illus- 
trated by the great falling off in 
the demand for our small calen- 
dars, 11x18 inches, and the won- 
derful increase of the demand for 
the large one. On a recent trip 
through our entire territory be- 
tween the Missouri river and the 
Pacific Coast I interviewed hun- 
dreds of railroad men on_ this 
point, and as a result we have 
doubled our supply of large calen- 
dars for the next year.” 
_——— 


EFrective advertising need not ne- 
cessarily be of the pretty kind—what 
the advertiser must have is orders—so 
what cares he for beauty if he gets the 
business?— The Advisor. 








THE EVENING STAR, 


Washington, D. C., will celebrate its Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary by issuing a Jubilee Edition, made up of a magazine 


supplement with beautiful 
of the first edition of The 


cover in colors, fac-simile 
Star fifty years ago, ilius- 


trated section, industrial section, and news and editorial 
sections, in all about 100 pages. 

Advertisers having contracts will be admitted to the 
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advertisers at regular one time rate. 
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M. LEE STARKE, 
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Tribune Building, 
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26 
THE TRAVEL MAGAZINE. 


“If there’s one point we want 
to emphasize more than another it 
is this—that the Four Track News 
is not the New York Central’s 
magazine, nor even a railroad mag- 
azine, but a magazine of travel,” 
says Mr. John K. LeBaron, editor 
of that publication. “It is pub- 
lished for people who travel and 
who ought to travel, and therefore 
has the entire population of the 
United States for its clientele, with 
a large proportion of the popula- 
tion of the globe in the bargain. 
Americans are becoming a nation 
of travelers, divided into two 
classes—those who travel for busi- 
ness and those who travel for 
pleasure. The former is more or 
less a fixed quantity, and cannot be 
influenced ‘by advertising outside 
of cut-and-dried information about 
roads and service. *The business 
traveler goes when he has to, and 
over the most convenient line, 
which is often the only one that 
will serve his purpose. But the 
pleasure traveler is the raw ma- 


terial of the railroad advertising 


man. He can not only be in- 
fluenced by advertising, but it can 
be used to create him. He is con- 
tinually increasing in numbers. 
This year it is estimated that the 
total amount of railroad travel 
throughout the whole country will 
be ten per cent greater than for 
toor. Yet it has been an excep- 
tionally cool summer, making it 
possible for peonle to live more 
comfortably in the cities than at 
any time in the last generation. 
Besides this inducement to stay at 
home there has been no great cen- 
tral attraction to encourage travel. 
as the Pan American Exposition of 
last year. Yet the increase has 
heen ten per cent, despite these 
disadvantages, and the hotel rec- 
ords show that much of this in- 
crease has been pleasure travel. 
During the summer the hotels and 
resorts everywhere, especially in 
the Adirondacks. have been filled 
to their capacitv. This is the 
clientele that the Four Track News 
reaches, not in the interests of the 
New York Central. but of all roads 
and steamship lines, Much has 
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been said about Mr. Daniels from 
advertising and other viewpoints, 
but hardly any writer has given 
him credit as yet for the breadth 
of his views and the scope of his 
advertising policy. In fact very 
few railroad people look at travel 
promotion from his liberal stand- 
point. He works upon the belief 
that by educating people to travel 
in every way and to all parts of 
the world the New York Central 
will get a greater share of the in- 
creased business than if its adver- 
tising were done upon narrower 
lines. Consequently, the Four 
Track News is a broad gauge 
monthly. We would rather pub- 
lish an article upon a walking tour 
in Japan than a description of 
Niagara Falls, and very little of 
our matter has direct bearing upon 
railroads, much less our own lines. 
The writers who contribute to our 
pages almost invariably go out 
of their way to mention the New 
York Central and draw morals for 
its benefit. But we cut out this 
portion of their articles, keeping 
the road in the background. Our 
aim is to give prominence to routes 
and nlaces of interest that are not 
widely known. The tourist who 
goes to London for the first time 
visits the Tower and Westminster 
Abbey as a matter of course. We 
try to tell him somethine about the 
bywavs—give him information 
about the neople who figure in the 
stories of Walter Besant and 
Arthur Morrison, for example. 
telling him where they live and 
how to see them. We want to 
give information about things that 
people can go and see for them- 
selves, no matter where they are 
situated. Two or three months 
ago we published a fine paner on 
‘Artist Life in France,’ telling of 
country walks and tours, and the 
same writer is now preparing 4 
paper on Holland and Belgium. 
Our series of little histories tell 
of interesting places here at home, 
giving directions for reaching 
them, with brief sketches of the 
events or persons that made them 
notable. Our January and Febru- 
ary issues are almost wholly given 
over to California and the Pacifie 
Coast. Short-sichted folks will 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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tell us that we have no line run- 
ning to California and that we 
cannot profit by the business we 
create, but no matter—in the ag- 
gregate of augumented travel we 
get our share of direct results. The 
policy of the Four Track News is 
liberal and mew. Here’s_ the 
monthly publication of another 
road that might be classed as a 
rival. It’s a beautifully printed per- 
iodical, but all through its pages 
the road and its trains are men- 
tioned again and again. As a re- 
sult it is an advertisement, pure 
and simple, and people read it as 
such. The Four Track News is a 
magazine first of all. Besides 
travel articles we publish matter 
of educational value, thus giving 
it a place in schools and an appeal 
to children. A few months ago it 
was a folder in our ‘Four Track’ 
series, and we are still in the first 
stages of development. Our scope 
is broad, and there is plenty of 
opportunity for growth. As we 
go on the magazine will doubtless 
create matter distinctly its own. 
Our writers are the best we can 
secure, and the most promising 
seem to be men who are not wide- 
ly known. Newspaper writers 
send us much of our best matter. 
and it is far ahead of some that 
we have sent back to writers of 
reputation. The magazine is 
printed by the American Bank 
Note Company, and the edition at 
present is 50,000 copies monthly, 
every one of which is distributed. 
Stamps come from every part of 
the world for sample copies, the 
subscription list is growing at a 
satisfactory rate, and in the past 
few months our news-stand sales 
have steadily increased. Readers 
buy the magazine because it is new 
and different from anything that 
has preceded it. No person who 
reads it a few months can be so 
provincially content with his own 
locality. However he may love 
his own city or State he will want 
to travel, if for no other purpose 
than comparison. Practically every 
person in the United States now 
takes some sort of trip yearlv. 
City folks are establishing country 
homes. the farmer goes somewhere 
after harvest, attractions like the 
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St. Louis Exposition are held with 
greater frequence, and the whole 
tendency of our population is to 
be a movable one—with a fixed 
home but a wide knowledge of the 
whole continent gained through 
travel. This tendency the Four 
Track News encourages by spread- 
ing travel information, and every 
railroad, steamship ljne, trolley 
road and stage line on earth is 
benefited—I’ve no doubt it is even 
a good thing for the liveryman 
and the shoemaker. In the in- 
crease of business the New York 
Central gets its rightful share.” 


THE WINDOW IS THE STORE’S 
SOUL—SO MAKE IT SOULFUL. 
The eye is the window of the soul 

and the window is the soul-eye of the 

store. How often it is neglected. Then, 
too, how often it isn’t, but just simply 
reflects the muddle and confusion with- 

in. The window-eye should attract b 

its beauty as well as speak to us with 

changing moods and varying intelli- 
gence. The window-eye shoyld be clean 
and bright, without any dirt in its cor- 
ners. It shouldn’t always give us the 
same cold stare, but wink cheerfully 
at us with bright new things that excite 
the interest and curiosity of the passer- 
by. There is a great deal in keeping the 
window right and it takes study to make 
sufficiently frequent and_ effectiv 
changes. It is not enough to dump 


_samples of goods there, with little or no 


thought for their arrangement or at- 
tractiveness. Study and thought can be 
profitably bestowed upon a_ window, 
placing some novelty in a favorable po- 
sition, or putting in a prominent place 
some well known article that has a 
good appearance.—Stoves and Hard- 
ware Reporter. 
——<e>—__—_ 
GRAPE NUTS TESTIMONIAL IL 
LUSTRATED. 


IT BETTER THAN ANY OTHER 
DRINK.” 
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THE SANTA FE. 


Eastern railroads advertise ser- 
vice and equipment mainly. There 
are not, after all, so very many 
natural wonders or favored health 
resorts east of Chicago, and travel 
is largely a matter of business 
rather than of recreation, relaxa- 
tion or recuperation. So the wise 
general passenger agent of an 
Eastern road talks enthusiastical- 
ly of twentieth century trains, an- 
thracite coal, four tracks and 
smokeless travel. Western rail- 
roads, however, direct their ad- 
vertising to two classes of people 
—the tourists and home-seekers. 
Destination is the leading argu- 
ment, and service, speed, equip- 
ment and like factors are made 
secondary. Furthermore, the 
average sum spent by the tourist 
or colonist is twice or thrice as 
much as that spent by the long- 
distance passenger over Eastern 
roads, and it is possible to use 
more elaborate matter. Booklets 
form the staple publicity of the 
roads that reach Colorado and 
California. Some of them cost 


far more to produce than the aver- 
age novel sold in the department 
stores at 98 cents, and there may 
come a time when these books 
will be sold to the prospective 


tourist. The person who is earn- 
est in seeking information about 
the West would probably pay for 
his literature as willingly as for 
books on American history or 
English geneology. Literature 
placed in such a manner would 
have high advertising value, and 
in time the Western roads may 
adopt Mr. Daniel’s plan of making 
the public send stamps or dimes. 
At present, however, books of 200 
or more pages are mailed to all 
who ask for them. 

“We are about to issue a book 
of 200 pages that describes the 
Grand Canyon. one of our chief 
attractions,” said Mr. William H. 
Simpson, advertising agent of the 
Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe, 
“but it is intended for tourists who 
have made the canvon trio. It 
will be sold at fifty cents, and con- 
tains papers on the canyon by such 
writers as Hamlin Garland, C. F. 


Lummis, Joaquin Miller and 
Charles Dudley Warner. The 
Santa Fe’s advertising appropria- 
tion for the year ending June 1 
was $200,000, and probably the 
greater part went for literature, 
Besides books, booklets and foid- 
ers on the Western agricultural 
States, we issue literature upon 
the Grand Canyon, the California 
resorts and missions, the Pueblo 
Indians and their pre-historic 
towns, the desert (which we pre- 
fet to call ‘the semi-arid regions’) 
and the Southwest generally. Some 
of these books are illustrated by 
artists like John T. McCutcheon 
and Carl Werntz. This literature 
is sent to anyone who asks for it, 
and editions run into hundreds of 
thousands. We believe in_ pic- 
tures, for our road furnishes in- 
exhaustible material for them. 
People will read a story in pic- 
tures where text fails, and in the 
past five years the art of telling 
advertising stories by means of 
drawings and photographs has 
been wonderfully developed. Not 
only do we illustrate booklets, and 


ads in newpapers and magazines, 


‘but we furnish lantern slides to 
well-known lecturers and place 
framed pictures in clubs, hotels and 
other public places. The latter are 
colored photos of the Grand Can- 
yon, usually, and are placed by our 
local age..ts, especiallv in the East. 
In the past year we have probably 
put out 1,000 of these photos, at 
an average cost of $2 each. Our 
advertising season is from October 
to May, and in that period we use 
dailies, magazines, farm journals, 
religious papers and country week- 
lies to the number of some thou- 
sands. Three-quarters of our ap- 
propriacion is spent during these 
months. More than two-thirds of 
our tourist travel comes from the 
country east of Chicago, and so 
our operations naturally center 
there. Just now we are running @ 
series of ads in the dailies of all 
Eastern cities, and our magazine 
advertising has begun. The col- 
onist business comes from every- 
where. Tourist sleepers and other 
conveniences have done much to 
foster colonist travel and settle 
the West. Of course, we use the 
(Continuea on page 32.) 
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farm journals and religious papers 
for this class of advertising, but 
tourist and colonist ads are alter- 
nated in nearly all mediums. We 
have no elaborate follow-up sys- 
tem—no form letters. When an 
inquiry seems to promise business 
it is looked after by the passen- 
ger department. Otherwise liter- 
ature is sent. Besides the Chica- 
go office the Santa Fe has sub- 
advertising departments at Los 
Angeles, Galveston and Topeka, 
the three division headquarters of 
the system. Practically all adver- 
tising is placed in Chicago. Our 
magazine advertising this winter 
will be illustrated largely with 
Indian and California scenes. I 
am becoming more and more con- 
verted to the value of dailies for 
quick results, such as advertising 
excursions or special rates. The 
magazines reach a higher class, and 
are not to be replaced in their 
field. We use no billboards, nor 
do we send out calendars. I am 
especially opposed to calendars, be- 
lieving that there are too many of 
them sent out at the calendar sea- 
We have a de- 


son of the year. 
partment which sends out press 
sheets containing items about our 
road and our territory. These go 
out everv week or two to railroad 
editors of dailies and to weeklies. 
We do not work the press notice 


advertising so persistently as 
some roads, as we find that papers 
along our line are continually pub- 
lishing interesting matter on their 
own account. The form of adver- 
tising developed in railroad publi- 
cations such as the Four Track 
News and Sunset Magazine are 
valuable to every road in the coun- 
try. I think that the road which 
starts a magazine of that sort now 
will have to spend considerable 
money to make something better 
than these two monthlies. Rail- 
road advertising is general pub- 
licity not only for all roads, but 
for the whole country. The part 
which Western lines have played 
in developing resources and popu- 
lating the West are simply inestim- 
able. Every dollar spent by a road 
advertises all, but you have to 
hold up your end to get the bene- 
fit of it. State advertising and 
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municipal of the sort now being 
done by California and Colorado 
gains much from the railroads’ ex- 
penditure, and if other localities 
knew the auxiliary force that lies 
back of any advertising they do, 
they would spend more money for 
publicity. The advertising agents 
of railroads with headquarters in 
Chicago have formed an advertis- 
ing organization called the Folder 
Club, which is chiefly social in its 
nature. Mr. Frank J. Bramhall, 
of the Michigan Central, is presi- 
dent, and the club numbers thir- 
teen members at present. 


——___ +o - 
THE MAIL ORDER BUSINESS IS 
BUILT, ALAS! UPON HUMAN 
VANITY. 

“The mail order business depends up- 
on direct advertising, and upon, first, 
the desire of man to get something dif- 
ferent from what his neighbors possess; 
and second, to get a better article or to 
get it a little cheaper than it can be 
bought at his local store. Suppose a 
young man buys a suit of clothes at 
the little store in his own town. It is 
not a week until every other young man 
in that whole community has seen it, 
and knows that it came from John Jones 

Co., and that the price was $17. 
Why? Because every young man in 
that town had looked over that stock 
of goods and knew the figure or style 
of each suit and the exact cost. Now 
every man has more or less pride, and 
the first incentive towards a mail order 
house is to get something a little differ- 
ent from what his neighbor has, and 
without letting everybody in the com- 
munity know what it cost.”—Daniel M. 
Lord before the Des Moines (Iowa) 
Advertisers Club. 


CATCH LINE OF WELL 
AD ILLUSTRATED. 


KNOWN 


“THE BEST THING ON WHEELS.” (THE 
OLDS MOBILE.) 
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Are you aware that 


— THE — 
ST. LOUIS 
CHRONICLE 


Has more exclusive readers in St. 
Louis than any other paper pub- 
lished in that city? 


That its 51,000 daily circulation 
can be reached forless money than 
a like amount of circulation could 
be obtained from any other paper? 


It has the most attractive edito- 
rial page of any St. Louis paper. 


The Chronicle has an entire 
new dress, and leads all other after- 
noon papers in many of its news 
features. 


The Chronicle, as well as the 
other three newspapers comprising 
the Scripps-McRae League, is the 
pioneer one-cent newspaper of the 
country. Combined circulation of 
these four papers is over 315,000 
daily. Rates and circulation guar- 
anteed. 


D. J. RANDALL I. Ss. WALLIS 
Tribune Blidg., New York Hartford Bldg., Chicago 
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SUMMER TROLLEY PUB- 
LICITY. 


The situation is this: On the 
South is Chicago, with its 2,000,- 
ooo souls and an additional float- 
ing population of between 100,000 
and 200,000 during the summer 
months. The 2,000,000 take out- 
ings on Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays, The floating population 
is always traveling about, making 
the most of its time in sight-see- 
ing—to the Stockyards, the Field 
Columbian Museum, the _race- 
tracks, parks and suburbs. The 
Chicago & Milwaukee Electric 
Railway Company, with offices at 
108 La Salle street, has twenty-six 
miles of fine trolley road begin- 
ning at Evanston, twelve miles 
north of Chicago, and extending 
to Waukegan. Eventually the line 
will enter Milwaukee. The com- 
pany’s high-speed cars run through 
territory along the shore of Lake 
Michigan that is in marked con- 
trast to the lowlands surrounding 
Chicago on every other side— 
broken country at an elevation of 
100 feet above the Lake, with 
wooded ravines, high bluffs and 
stretches of rolling farm land. Be- 
sides being a fine residence district, 
filled with beautiful suburbs and 
suburban homes, this stretch of 
shore country offers any number 
of secluded places for outings and 
picnics, while Fort Sheridan, a 
large military post fourteen miles 
above Evanston, offers military 
sights that have direct appeal to 
out-of-town visitors. There were 
thousands upon thousands of per- 
sons among the 2,000,000 who would 
take the shore trip if they knew 
about it, while hardly any of the 
floating population should be per- 
mitted to go home without having 
traveled as far as the Fort. Two 
years ago, therefore, the Chicago 
& Milwaukee Company began ad- 
vertising its proposition in regular 
channels. 

“Newspapers have been the prin- 
cipal medium during the two sum- 
mers that our publicity has ap- 
peared,” said Mr. Geo. W. Sew- 
ard, secretary of the company. 
“We use the Tribune, Record- 


Herald, News and occasionally the 
Chronicle. These cover the field, 
It is difficult to make any distinc- 
tions between Chicago dailies so 
far as our advertising is concerned, 
We did not need them all, and 
these were the ones selected. We 
took two sorts of space in them. 
First, an inch in the amusement 
columns, in which appeared a 
formal little excursion ad for our 
park at Fort Sheridan. This park 
is a place where we maintain a 
pavilion, with a fine vaudeville 
show and band concerts. It is 
midway between Evanston and 
Waukegan, and draws amusement- 
s kers from north and_ south. 
This card was run daily through- 
out the season, and if our appro- 
priation were limited I should de- 
pend upon that form of advertising 
to produce results. It is seen by 
people who are _ searching for 
amusements, and there is no other 
way in which they can be reached 
so readily. Fort Sheridan Park is 
maintained as an attraction for 
trolley travelers, and the company 
does not try to make it pay profits. 
It is another form of advertising. 
In addition to the small cards we 
ran large display ads—four inches 
double column—every Friday and 
Saturday, thereby catching the 
people who take outings on Sat- 
urday and Sunday. The finest 
feature of these ads was a dia- 
gram map of our route, which 
shows better than anything else 
just what we have to offer. I 
tried to make the matter bright 
and attractive, but kept to bare in- 
formation in the main. Of course, 
fares were an indispensable argu- 
ment. We reduce rates for this 
business during. the summer, and 
next to showing people where we 
could take them there was nothing 
so pertinent as telling them what 
it would cost. This advertising 
was eminently successful.. Not 
only were the lines busy on all 
fair Saturdays and Sundays. show- 
ing results in a general way, but 
we had direct proof that the ads 
brought people out on our cars, 
Besides this newspaper publicity 
we had literature—a rather cheap- 
ly printed folder describing the 
trip up ‘the Hudson River of Chir 
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cago,, as we call our line. We 
think so well of this form of pub- 
licity that we are preparing to is- 
sue a handsomely printed folder 
for the coming season. It will be 
modeled on the ordinary railway 
folder, and will contain more de- 
scriptive matter and many fine 
halftone views taken along our 
route. Considerable thought has 
been given to methocs of distribu- 
tion. We do not propose to scat- 
ter them broadcast, but to put 
them into the hands of people who 
make the trip. Perhaps we shall 
send distributors to office buildings 
and places where the better paid 
clerks and salesmen are employed, 
putting them out on Saturday 
afternoons. We had an arrange- 
ment with a steamer line two sum- 
mers ago whereby passengers went 
up to Waukegan on the Lake and 
then came back on our cars. This 
did not prove successful, but the 
fault lay in inadequate exploita- 
tion, and we shall probably try the 
plan next summer, backing it up 
with advertising. Our appropria- 
tion is not large—about $1,000 for 
the summer—and we spend all of 
it in regular channels. We do 
not believe in programs qr novel- 
ties, but in forceful ads in the 
daily papers, backed up with ex- 
planatory literature. There is no 
way in which one’s story can be 
told to so many people.” 

Three years ago the corporation 
which controls most of the cable 
and trolley lines in Chicago used 
liberal spaces in city dailies to ad- 
vertise trolley rides at stated 
prices. Trips that could be made 
at a cost of from ten cents to 
one dollar were described, with 
full directions for changing cars, 
securine transfers and so forth. 
Half page spaces were used, and 
the campaign was backed up with 
a neat trolley booklet which was 
widely distributed. This adver- 
tising was in charge of General 
Manager Roach, and was widely 
commented upon for its novelty. 
It ran only a single summer, how- 
ever, and was abandoned for the 
very good reason that it produced 
more business than the company 
could handle, especially over routes 
that ran to the large parks. 





Clubbing Rate Sor. Autumn of 1902 


PRINTERS’ INK will be sent to any 
address from now to January 6, 1904, 
for Five dollars. 

PRINTERS’ INK will be sent to 
any address for five years, from 
now to January :, 1908, for Ten 
dollars. 

Five copies of PRINTERS’ INK or- 
dered by one person, but sent to five 
different addresses if desired, will be 
sent from now till January 6, 1904, for 
Ten dollars. 


Any person securing fifty dollars for 
subscribers, on the terms specified 
above, may deduct twenty dollars as 
an agent’s commission and _ remit 
thirty dollars in full settlement. By 
these terms a payment of thirty dollars 
will secure 

One subscription for PRINTERS’ INK 
for twenty five years or 

Twenty-five subscriptions for PRIN- 
TERS’ INK for one year. 


These terms hold good until Decem- 
ber 31st, 1902, and no longer. 

This offer is favorable for advertis- 
ing schools who wish to present their 
pupils with a year’s subscription to 
PRINTERS’ INK, and for newspaper 
men who wish their local advertisers 
to read PRINTERS’ INK regularly, and 
thereby become more intelligent and, 
therefore, more liberal users of adver- 
tising space. 

Canvassers may have sample copies 
free on application. 


Address all communications to 
PRINTERS’ INH, 
10 Spruce Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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MUNICIPAL ADVERTISING HINTS 
FROM MIIlWAUKEE. 
Milwaukee merchants are considering 
how best to advertise the city and its 
products that it may be known for 
what it is—a city of large and di- 
versified manufactures and not exclu- 
sively a keer city, or a city whose life is 
tied to any other one thing, or that is 
held down and strangled by two rail- 
roads that are acting with malice afore- 

thought. 

As statistics of Milwaukee are readily 
ebtainable, it would be an easy and a 
good thing for each firm of corporation 
in the city to have printed on its sta- 
tionery, letter and billheads, envelopes, 
shipping labels and cards, and on all ad- 
——e matter it sends out, some 
simple fact about the city and its work. 
Lines such as are suggested are printed 
in the Journal daily for this very pur- 
pose. One fact could be printed on 
one style of stationery stock and others 
on cther styles, and when a new stock 
was bought the lines could be changed. 

It would be a good idea for every 
house doing business to have the name 
Milwavkee on every articie it sends out, 
that it may be seen while in transit 
and at destination, and the name thus 
associated with the goods the city 
kandles. Then, too, let every factory 
place ‘“‘Made in Milwaukee” on every ar- 
ticle it produces. ‘There is a show-biil 
printing establishment here, that puts 
the name Milwaukee on every piece of 
work that goes out of its doors, and 
that name is now appearing on the fin- 
est work of its kind in every corner 
this lard. 

Then there is another thing that Mil- 
waukeeans can do—a little hornblowing, 
as some call it, a little telling of what 
they are doing; in short, take the public 
into their confidence. There are several 
newspapers in Milwaukee that are 
proud of the city and its growth and 
that are glad to tell to the public when 
tie factories increase their number or 
size, when new firms start in business, 
wiien extra noticeable pieces of work 
from the lay standpoint, are done, when 
celebrations are being held; in fact, 
when anything that is striking to those 
rot associated with the business, is on 
the tapis. For instance, one of our en- 
gine builders recently built the largest 
blowing engine in the world and the 
public were glad to know it; a factory re- 
cently increased its size by the employ- 
ment of 250 additional men and the 
public were glad to hear of it. These 
things count. This is not alone true of 
factories, but of jobbing houses as well. 
Many of our jobbing houses take 
orders from far-away places or_ have 
other experiences that reflect credit on 
the city, and it is well that these should 
be krown. 

There are a large number of busi- 
ness men in Milwaukee who take the 
stand that nothing of their business 
should be published. For instance: The 
papers were, only a few days ago, re- 
fused the facts in the case of a large 
engine being built, an item which would 
be of public interest. Another case was 
that of a large increase in a_ factory 
not reported for two months, while those 
who were managing the deal continually 
said there was no “news.” Now a large 
part of such things is not alone news, 


it is good advertising for Milwaukee, 
One _ gentleman who holds that horn 
blowing in regard to business extension 
does no good, says that he wants his 
name published as much as possible, ag 
it kelps his business. But he wants it 
publisted in a social way or as a com 
mitteeman or a subscriber. Most of 
these people are ready enough to talk 
when it will, in their opinion, act as an 
advertisement for them. Why should 
not they and all other Milwaukeeans 
censider that all means of advertisement 
are legitimate and for the good of the 
city and give the facts to the public?— 
Milwaukee Journal. 


seh sce 
CLEAN a PROSPER- 


There are encouraging indications of 
a revival of clean journalism. It is not 
coming through the establishment of 
“endowed newspapers.” Few practical 





newspaper men believe in that agency for’ 


the reform of deplorable newspaper ten- 
dencies. The ie! fact that a newspaper 
was endowed would so far detach it from 
ordinary conditions of publication as to 
make it useless as an example. More- 
ever, the existence of such a newspaper 
would imply a confession that a really 
clean and moral journal was_unprofit- 
able: else why the endowment? 

It is not philanthropy that is wanted 
so much as business sagacity and a 
good newspaper sense joined with a 
high purpose. newspaper is not @ 
moral tract, and cannot be displaced b 
tracts. A man who should spend mil- 
lions in endowing newspapers that were 
too good to stand alone would not be 
nearly so great a benefactor as the man 
who demonstrated that a clean newspaper 
can be made to pay. his demonstra 
tion is now being made in several Amer- 
ican cities. Some of the most success- 
ful newspapers repudiate altogether the 
methods of the ‘‘new journalism.” They 
do not disfigure their pages with cheap 
pictures, nor with huge blotches of red 
ink, nor with headings in type four 
inches high. They do not pad three 
lines of actual news transmitted by 
cable with half a column of lurid de 
tails manufactured in the office, preceded 
by a lying date line. They have no 
dragnet out for scandals; they show 
some respects for rights of privacy. Yet 
their news service is of the best. They 
are well written and well edited; they 
appeal to healthy minds; their_ cir 
tion is large and increasing.—From the 
Youth’s Companion. 


i anata le 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two linesor more. 
without display. 25centsaline. Must be 
handed iu one week in advance 


WANTS. 


rP\HE TIMES-DEMOCRAT, Charlotte, N. C., leads 
all semi- weeklies in the State. 
HE CHARLOTTE NEWS heads the list of 
afternoon papers in N rth Carolina. 
})XPERIENCED young circulation man desires 
. change. Best references. Address “C. Ay 
care Printers’ Ink. 
TANTED, Jan. ist, position as ad mgr. by 
man exnerienced in retail advertising. 
“G.,” care Printers’ Ink. 
ORE than 200.000 copies of the morning ed 
4 tion of the World are sold in Greater New 
Yor’: every day, Beats any two otber papers. 
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W: ANTED- mone second-hand make up turtles 
with chases adjustable to8columns Ad, 

dress EVENING TELEGRAM, West Superior, Wis. 
7OUNG man, who will graduate frem ad 

y school January Ist, wants ee, Salary 

demands moderate. Address “ 

Ink. 


care Printers’ 


DVERTISING writer (25), with original ideas 
JA and executive ability, wishes to connect 
with progressive New York house. “EXPAN- 
SION,” care of Printers’ Ink. 


A ARY man, 19 years’ newsp’r and adv. ex- 
perience, secks position with transportation 
orRR.c yao | 'y. attractive dese’ ptive writer thor 
ough know edge of printing. ‘*R.R.,” Pinters’ Ink, 


APITALIST—Have medicine business paying 
/ Jarge returns from Chile, 300¢ to 600¢ p: 
Want capital to. develop other Sp. Am. countries 
Have 15 years’ experience. Address “ MAC.” 
Printers’ Ink. 
Ao. newspaper circulation managers to write 
for prices and samples of the ten different 
books published by us and written by Murat 
They — paying prem . Over 
6,000,000 sold. ino 3 demend for his latest 
books. THE DOMINION COMPANY, Dept. D, 
Chicago, 
ert ane = n as assistant ad manager, 
or can take full cha of small ad de 
rtment. Write to me, and if I can’t prove that 
am the man you want 1 wili pay your postage 
Retail stores, don’t answer this. 
C. GREEN, 
Conneaut, Ohio 


PY ASTED—Por New York City and in other 
principal cities of the United States, cor- 
respondents who have the ability and experience 
to write upon commercial, industrial and finan 
cial advertising topics, including the capacity to 
carry out assignments for interviews. Appli 
cants must possess the faculty to write terse 
virile, common sense English—a mind open to 
observe and conceive. Paddersand space wasters 
are not desired. Write to“ A. A. A.” care Box 
672, New York City, giving references short 
sketch cf own life. and eee, if any. 
——<or 


ADVERTISING MEDIA 


9) © CENTS per inc» per day; display advertising 
4) ‘flat rates. ENTERPRISE, Brockton. Mass. 


4 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. DAILY ENTER- 
PRISE, Brockton, Mass. Circulation 8,000. 


JOPULATION, city of Brockton. Mass., 46.063 
The Brockton ENTERPRISE covers the city 


OWN TALK, Ashland, Oregon. The country 
paper that aetags results. tend for sample 
copy and ad rates 


35 WORDS, one month, 35c., classified colamn. 
” Circulation 75,00. FACTS AND FICTION 
3% Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A™ perscn advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
the amount of $'4 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


(TRADE PRESS LIST, Boston, shows through 
its campiled lists the trade publications Of 
the world, under specific headings. A most val- 
uable office re! ference. 


TOWN TALK. Ashland, Or Oregon, has a guaran- 

teed circulat’‘on of 2,500 copies each issue 
Both other Ashland papers are rated at less than 
1,000 by the American Newspaper er 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J.— 
Sager ig 5,000. Mailed 
ie. Ad rate 10c. nonparei s 
th. -y =! card d_ request will i.e 


NY 50e jer line for each for each insertion in entire 

~ list of 100 — — located mostly in 
York, Ne and Pennsylvania. 
UNION PRINTING oo. “S Vandewater ‘*t., N. Y. 
$10 WILL pay for a five-line advertisement 
- four weeks in 100 I}linois or Wisconsin 
weekly newspapers. CHICAGO NEWSPAPER 
— tad 10 Spruce St..New York. Catalogue on 


J iy YOUNGSTOWN. O, VINDICATOR., lead 

ing newspaper in Eastern Ohio. Daily, Sun- 
day and weekly. Circulation statements and 
rates for space of LA COSTE & MAXWELL, Nas- 
sau Beekman Bidg Y 


, 50, 00 GUARANTEED circulation. 05 cents 
»~ a line That's what the PATH- 
FINDER offers the advertiser the first Saturday 
every month. Patronized by ali leading mai 
order firms. If you are advertising and do not 
ped 7. the PATHFINDER, you are missing 
ething good. Ask for sample rates 
THE PATHFINDE R, Washington. D. 
—_———~oe—" 


SUPPLIES 


W D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., Limited, 
e of 17 Spruce St . New York. sell more mag 
azine cut inks than any other ink house in the 


trade 
Special prices to cash buyers 


CAPS 


ANBURY HAT CO. N. Y. 
Caps quick—any ad embroidered on. 
nd 


PRINTERS 


z you are not%atisfied where you are try = 
We do all kinds of book and nowuapee 
rintir aac ye and satisfactorily ON 

-RINTD 15 Vandewater St. New York 


SMALL SPACE WELL USED 
How often you hear somebody Now 

there's a small — well used. It fon Om right 
out of the pa 

The bold "typographical aerempement caught 
the eye and made that small ad stand out more 
Late ned tkan one twice its size but not so 
well em gr 

One of the things we particularly pride our- 
selves on, is this ability for setting advertise- 
ments that are seen, no matter what 
position they occupy in the paper. Your local 
peepee probably has not the equipment for doing 

his that we a probably he doesn’t know 
how as well as 

We furnish 4 a+ too. if you like 

This is only one of t ~ a we do for advertis- 
ers—the printing of ca) J booklets. circu 
lars are some of the omer t 

We make them stand toft c he crowd too 

PRINTERS” INK P 
10 eSpruce st New York. 


INTERNATIONA L ADVERTISING 


AILRCAD steamship, hotel, bankers. etc., 

ads placed in ali European official railroad 

a8 books and tourists perio ya a to 
»» HOFFMANN 229 W. Houston St. 


ADDRESSES. 


00 NAMES. $5 _ New Directory cf Lex- 
25, ington and Fayette County. Now 
ready. THE “ BLUE GRASS” DIRECTORY Co. 
Lexington, Ky. 
MISCELLANI NEOUS. 
7 OU can get a fac-simile reproduction of the 
Declaration of Tabenend ence by sending 
20 cents stamps to Lock Box 1.600. Hawley. Min- 
nesota. Will attract more attention t 
thousanc-dollar painting. 
SIGNS SHOW C'ARDS, 
G GLASS SIGNS 
¥ Nothing is more attractive than a hand- 
some glass sign. Wemakethem. Al)! styles and 
sizes. Prices reasonable If you mean business, 
design and sample | - free for the asking. 
P. PAUSE & CO , Chicago. Ii). 
<2 —_——_ 


ADV “ERTISING NOVELTIES 


I ESK CLOCKS, bronze letter openers. ther- 
mometers, ete. H. DB PHELPS, Ansonia, Ct 








TO Ter. 
O_LET— are. spices. “at No. 10 Spruce St 
Rent, $600, $500, $400, respectively. Apply 
to GEO. P. ROWELL & co. owners, On the 
premises. 


—_+o+—__—_ 
TRADE JOURNALS. 


I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Sample copy 10 cents, New York City. 
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FOR SALE. 
‘OR SALE—Campbell 2-revolution apd 
32x46. are 


press Al condition. “A. J.5 
Printers’ Ink. 
r(’HE CHARLOTTE NEWS and TIMES-DEMO- 
CRAT have the est circulations in the 


best city and county in North Carolina. 


7 OU can buy space in the Charlotte NEWS at 
reasonable rates. It carries more advertis- 
ing than any other North North Carolina daily. 


PACE for sale in ovary, : every issue of FACTS AND 

OO FICTION at 20c. per line, os 75,000 

monthly. It pulls results that pay. AC 
FICTION, Chicago. 


yee SALE—Weekly | paper with job office ~ 
connection. The commppantion cleared $2,100 

last year ; can be made to clear $3,000 in the next 
ear if properly worked. For terms address 
ack Box 218, West Superior, Wis. 


FOLLOW-UP SYSTEMS. 


PRNzED matter telling all about them free. 
THE SHAW-WALKER CO., Muskegon, Mich. 


PREMIUMS. 


Cnet HALSTEAD’S books Have had pomast- 

ble sales. Over ee, sold in 6 
Demand stead: , ing. We have pub ished 
10 different books inf —_ author. Best of premi- 
ums for newapeners wholesalers. Satisfacto- 
ry prices. TH. OMINION CO., Dept. D, Chicago. 


‘Dcna others of splendid ideas for publishers 
and others i n “rena new 3ist annual catalogue. 
; sent free. We are fore- 
make: ers and ‘wholesale dealers in reliable 
jewelry and all attractive kindred lines. 
8. F. MYERS CO., 48-50-52 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


BOOKS. 


D EPARTMENT STORE DIRECTORY. 
$1 postpaid. 253 Broadway, New York. 





COIN ' CARDS. 


more ; any printi = 
ic: 


PER 
Detroit, Mi 


Less for 
TARE GOIN WRAPPER CO., 
——_~+o>———_ 
CALENDARS. 
Mort artistic line of ————- calendars 
4 ever offered. Write for price lis 


BASSETT & SUT 
45 Beekman St., 


COAL AND TIMBER LAND. 


A= or owner of a big tract of coal, iron or 

timber land may profitably write descrip- 
tion and price at once to E. L. MILLER, Seneca, 
Kansas. 


Bi 


New York City. 


+>. 
EXCHANGE. 
E XCHANGE what you don’t want for some- 
‘4 thing you do. If you have mail order names, 
stock cuts or something similar, and want to ex- 
change them for others, put an advertisement in 
Printers’ INK. There are probably many per- 
sons among the readers of this paper with whom 
you can effect a 5 and advantageous ex- 
change. The price for such advertisements is 
25 cents per line eachinsertion. Send along your 
advertisement. 


PRINTERS’ MAC Ma CHINERY. 
JE BUY, SELL OR OR EXCHANGE 
Printers’ machinery, materia] and supplies. 

Type from all foundries. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. 

lity above price. 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO., N. Y. City. 

———_ + 


MAILING MACHINES. 


THE DICK MATCHLESS MAILER, lightest and 
quickest. Price <" J. VALENTINE, 
Mfr., 178 Vermont 8t., Baftalo. i: We 
HALF-TONES. 


era PER half-tone is a good tonic to hus- 

sluggish circulation. Try some. 

STANDARD PHARMACY, 61 Ann S8t., New York. 
ILLUSTRATORS 


—_ 
AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SENIOR & CO., Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
e St., New York. Service goodand prompt. 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


D-RHYMES that have rhythm and life and 
sense. PARK, Caxton Bldg., Buffalo. 


)DWIN SANFORD KARNS, writer and pro- 
4 moterof profitable publicity, : 571 East Forty- 
third St., Chicago. 


‘P,\ELL me your line and I’ suggest a trade 
fetcher for the holidays. ©. A. McFAK- 
LANE, Buffalo, N. Y. 


7 and Holiday cuts for all re- 
tail lines. State business for particulars, 
THE ART LEAGUE, New York. 


ENRY FERRIS, 
918-920 Drexel Buildin 
Ad-writer, designer, advise 


HE MISSES HOFFMAN, 
1206 Woman’s Temple, Chicago, Ii), 
Feng on designers, writers and illustrators, 
Savings bank ads a ‘Specialty. 


| ha my abvetiing I try to x | try to talk as plain ont . 
rectly as I would talk to the buyer persc 

My work gets the orders and I have faith = t 
jan. Can I help yout DAVID E. GOE, Mad- 

ison, Wis. 


of o< have a particular ad, circular, or book- 
t to write, let me do it. ~so much of 
this sort of work keeps mein pe my trim all the 
time. Clients tell me I am better work 
than ever. Ask me to fi a on Sony for your 
next batch of ads or book 
JED SCARBOR 0, 

557 A Halsey St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

A»* gy 4 and ae should use this 
column to ir the. 

price is Ce 2% cents a ‘line, vein the cheapest 
of any medium published considering circula- 
tion and influence. A number of the most suc- 
cessful adwriters have won fame and fortune 
through persistent use of this column. 
began smail and kept at it. You may do like- 
wise. Adare orders, PRINTERS’ INK 10 Spruce 
8t.. New York 


Pp" "RHAPS your eye ye that falls es ls may be 
the very one i aoet ks—viz. 
one just about iS = 
TT CIRCULAR-B 
FOLDER! Perhaps the necessity of having that 
ae er it happens to be—thorouxhly “up to 
ly realized, and due weight given to 
the FACT that in these days only such can pay 
for their distribution. I | Vy ‘much ting, 
after a manner of my own, and 
tomers for my wares by ccnding’ out & SAMPLES 
that apen, for themselves—and fo ‘ou 
write in a manner suggestive ry 
tesinens I will gladly you a lot of such 
samples of my “doings.” Sending for them will 


cost you nothing an commit you to nothing. 
Shun pos is when a addresdng 
FRAnCe t MAULE, 


som 8t., 
Philada., Pa. 


Medical Adocertisers. 


I have written a great deal of medical adver 
tising for aoe A of the most successful prow: 
concerns in the world. I have studied phy- 
siology and can treat medical subjects in _— 
tical and convin:sing way. I also provide illus 
trations. 
y prices are so moderate that it will pay any 
advertiser wanting bright and effective copy to 
write to me about it 


Wolstan Dizey, 


ADVERTISING arena. 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, 


I want to correspond 
with business men who eeere carefully pre- 
pared, effective advertisin 
xperience as Advert 
National Cash Register 
calasin and the ibrary Burea”, and in 
r for some of the most pn 
poe Se in the world, fits me to treat the most 
exacting subjects clearly and convincingly. My 
prices are m 


Wolstan Direy, 
ADVERTISING SPECIALIST, 
156 FIFTH AVENUF, - NEW YORK. 


mark, 
_Poiindelp ia. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


Why Railroad aa 
Steamship Men should 
Read Printers InK 





The writer ventures the statement that no other business 
offers a greater insight into human nature than that of a passen- 
ger agent of a railroad or steamship line. All the aggregate 
common sense of the public, and also the lack of it, is strongly 
revealed and reflected in transportation offices. 


This fact should furnish wonderful material for advertising 
literature—it should furnish the human element which is the 
underlying motive of all successful publicity. 


While nothing can take the place in supplying those adver- 
tising ideas which any business affords in itself, a publication 
like PRINTERS’ INK will always prove a unique help and stimu- 
lator in making the most of the advertising chances and oppor- 
tunities which are dormant within every business. 


PRINTERS’ INK is a weekly journal for advertisers, and only 
matter of actual interest to them is admitted in its pages. 
PRINTERS’ INK reveals and reflects what other advertisers 
are doing—and the articles and experiences of others are 
generally interesting and instructive. 


PRINTERS’ INK is plain and practical, and for this reason 
soon gains the good will and admiration of railroad men. There 
are constantly problems to be solved in transportation advertis- 
ing, and most of them will be solved by men who keep them- 
selves best informed about everything worth knowing about 


advertising. PRINTERS’ INK offers the best help that can-be | 


obtained outside of one’s own experience. 


The time to subscribe for PRINTER’s INK is now. A single 
subscription to PRINTERS’ INK costs five dollars per year. Ten 


dollars paid in advance before December 31, 1902, will secure | 


the paper until January 1, 1908—for a term of five years. 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co., Publishers 


10 Spruce Street, New York 
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The San F 


IS NOW IN ITS 47TH 


It has always been a paper which. 

the class that upholds law and order, 
FULLY 90 PER CENT OF ITS LARGE 
OF THE PAGr 

It is Republican in politics, and entirely np 
Its advertising columns contain the annpu 

San Francisco. By successful advertiser is ne; 
‘ brought an increased and increasing business|It 


60,000 GC 


Can you afford to ignore a publication ofits 
you read the letters on pages 13 and 15 thisjiss 
equally flattering. You will note that thejwn 


“THE 


Advertising Mediuq ir 


That is the conclusion of nearly every advertiseqwk 
If your business is not represented in the Catt yO fe 
people of means and intelligent discrimination. Comyo 


JOHN D. SPRECKELS, hil 
C 


SAN F 


STEPHEN B. SMITH, Advertising Representative, C. 
30 Tribune Building, New York. 
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sARGE CIRCULATION IS IN THE HOMES 
PAGFIC COAST. 

‘ly ng-partisan on all questions of home policy. 
é annuncements of every saccessful advertiser in 
ser iseant one whose methods of publicity have 
iness,|Its czrce/atzon is guaranteed to be in excess of 


Copies Daily 
tion ofits standing, influence and circulation? Have 


5 thisjssue of Printers’ Ink? We have others 
it thefwriters do not say “one of the best,” but 








fediug in San Francisco. 


wertiseqwho knows. Circulation records open to advertisers. 
CALL y fail to attract the attention of a large number of 
n. (ihyiuafford to ignore them? Write for rates. 


S,ublisher and Proprietor, 
CO, CAL. 
ve, (. GEORGE KROGNESS, Advertising Representative, 


Marquette Building, Chicago. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

ssued every Wednesday. Ten cents a 
copy. ‘Bubecription price, five dollars a year, in 
cr, olilars a hundred. No back 


ore. 

Being printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to issue a aw edition of five hundred cop- 

ies for $30, or rger number at the same rate. 
[<a Publishers « desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
Eks’ INk for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 

application, obtain special confident al terms. 
any person who has not paid for it is re- 
pon Men. PRINTERS’ INK it is because some one has 
subscribed in hisname. Every pow is stopped 
at the expiration of the time e paid 0. 

TISIN' 


ADVER iG RA’ 

Classified advertisements 25 conte a line: six 
words to the line; rl ag Tm omg pom cents 
a line, 15 lines to the inch. $100 pean. 9 ial 
position twen' ave} per cent erdait: onal, if pecnte 
ed, discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


OFFICES: No. 10 “SPRUCE ST. 
London Agent, F.W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate Hiil,E.C 


NEW YORK, DEC. to, 1902. 
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Tue Christmas issue of Collier’s 
Weekly was announced by means 
of an exceedingly odd and taste- 
ful folder, done in imitation of an 
illuminated manuscript and deco- 
rated with the cover design by 
Frank Leyendecker. 


THE daily issues of the Peoria, 
lll., Evening Star for the six 
months ending June 30 averaged 
23.745 copies, and at the present 
time they are running between 
twenty-five and twenty-six thou- 
sand. The Journal of the same 
city printed in the neighborhood 
of 10,000 copies in 10e1, hut state- 
ments showing the edition for the 
current year have not been forth- 
coming. 








Mr. E. S. DEAN of the Toronto 
Telegram, having had his attention 
directed to an alleged expendi- 
ture of $40,000 by the Prohibition 
party of Ontario province, to put 
out pamphlets and other printed 
matter for the purpose of influenc- 
ing voters at the December elec- 
tion, wonders why these people 
did not devote half the money to 
buy a better service in the ad- 
vertising columns of the news- 
papers and thereby exercise two- 
fold greater influence. Pamphlets 


and circulars fail to get before the 
eyes of the people they are in- 
tended for, but no one gets away 
from what is printed in the paper 
he pays for out of his own pocket 
and brings into his home with 
his own hand. 





Mr. H. J. ANGLEY, proprietor of 
Anglev’s Studio, Washington Hall, 
Watertown, N. Y., favors the 
Little Schoolmaster with a series 
of one and two inch photographer’s 
ads which he used to advertise his 
business. Mr. Angley has been a 
pupil of Printers’ INK for the 
past three years. The ads are 
good and will be used in the 
Ready-Made-Ad Department of 
future issues of PriNTERS’ INK. 
Mr. Angley’s catch phrase is 
“Angley’s Babies Laugh.” 





Comfort, Augusta, Maine, is 
credited with a monthly circula- 
tion of 1,269,648 for 1901 in the 


October issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory, and _ the 
publishers issue an_ interesting 
folder comparing the “greatest 
monthly in the world” with the 


greatest daily newspaper, Le Petit 
Journal, of Paris. The latter has 
a bona fide circulation of over 
one million copies daily. Pri- 
marily it is the paper of the French 
masses, constantly read by work- 
ingmen, servants, shop girls, vil- 
lagers and the people generally. 
But while catering to this class 
narticularly it is so cleverly edited 
that it numbers manv of the edu- 
cated classes among its readers. 
Through each issue runs three ser- 
ial stories, while the news is pre- 
sented in tabloid form. 

Sa 


Tue reading and study 
of Printers’ INK fits a 
young man to take care of 
his opportunity when it 
comes to him. Five 
years’ reading goes along 
way towards graduation 
day in the school of ad- 
vertising. A PRINTERS’ 
Ink graduate fits in where 
practical, up-to-date 
knowledge is required. 
Five years’ tuition for ten 
dollars if paid Now. 
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Litt_e things make up the sum 
of big things. The advertiser who 
despises the day of _small things 
will wish in vain for the coming 
of big things. No article in his 
stock is so insignificant as to be 
unworthy of exploitation. The cus- 
tomer who buys but a spoo! of 
thread to-day may call the next 
day to purchase a silk dress. 





Tue Clipping and Ad Check 
Bureau, 121 LaSalle street, Chi- 
cago, undertakes the routine work 
of checking advertising for adver- 
tisers who are willing to have it 
done outside their own offices. 
This bureau receives all publica- 
tions, checks the ads, furnishes 
monthly reports of insertions and 
errors, calls the attention of pub- 
lishers to errors or omissions, 
checks the monthly bills and fur- 
nishes a clipping service to* its 
customers. “We have maintained 
this service about a year,” said Mr. 
F. W. Krengel, “and handle the 
publicity of fifteen large advertis- 
ers and as many more whose ap- 
propriations are small. By check- 
ing for thirty firms it is -possible 
to do the work with less handling 
of periodicals, and at less cost than 
advertisers can handle it them- 
selves. We receive a great many 
publications, and are able to fur- 
nish clippings that have especial 
reference to our patrons. Our 
clipping service is not general, but 
confined to this one branch. Pub- 
lishers like our service, for we 
immediately call their attention to 
errors and give opportunity to rec- 
tify them, obviating the necessity 
for deductions when accounts are 
rendered. Key numbers are fre- 
suently bungled in the magazines, 
for example, and an error of this 
sort often gives the credit for re- 
plies to a rival publication. Such 
an error calls for re-insertion of 
the ad. When an advertiser sends 
us a commission we obtain a table 
of the rates he is naying each pub- 
lication and check bills by them. 
Reports. are furnished monthly, 
each publication ‘being recorded on 
its separate card. Our experience 
has shown us that it pays to 
check.” 


PRINTERS’ INK. 
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For the purpose of fostering 
an ambition to produce good 
retail advertisements PRINTERS’ 
Ink will open on December 24 a 


RETAILERS’ 
CONTEST 


of advertisements. Any reader 
or person may send an ad which 
he or she notices in any news- 
paper for entry in this contest. 
Reasonable care should be ex- 
ercised to send what seems to 
be good advertisements. Each 
week one ad will be chosen 
which is thought to be superior 
to any other submitted in the 
same week. The ad so chosen 
will be reproduced in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, if possible, and the name of 
the sender, together with the 
name and date of the paper in 
which it had insertion, will also 
be stated. A coupon, good for 
a year’s subscription to Print- 
ERS’ INK, will be sent to the per- 
son who sends the best ad each 
week. Advertisements coming 
within the sense of this contest 
may be taken from any period- 
ical, and they should preferably 
be announcements of some re- 
tail business, including bank 
ads, real estate ads, druggists’ 
ads, etc. Patent medicine ads 
are barred. The sender must 
give his own name, the name 
and date of the paper in which 
the ad had insertion. All ad- 
vertisements submitted for this 
purpose must be addressed 
RETAILERS’ Ap ConTEst, Care 
Editor Printers’ Ink, 10 Spruce 
Street, New York. 
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THE latest addition to banks that 
use general mediums to solicit de- 
nosits by mail is the State Bank 
of Wyandotte, Indian Territory, 
which uses Leslie’s Weekly, offer- 
ing five per cent interest upon such 
accounts. The general prosperity 
of Indian Territory enables this 
institution to pay that rate, it is 
claimed, 

BESIDES twelve columns of :i- 
nouncements for the magazine it- 
self, the Christmas issue of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal contains 
eighty-nine columns of outside ad- 
vertising, including the covers. 
This is only three columns less 
than the large showing for No- 
vember, and the two issues taken 
together mean much to the adver- 
tising man. First, they show beyond 
question that advertising is hav- 
ing a phenomenal growth, and in 
the case of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal this growth is a healthy one. 
The experimental advertiser fig- 
ures hardly at all in publications 
in which space costs six dollars 
a line, and the shyster advertiser 
who uses publicity as an auxiliary 
to a fraudulent, evanescent 
“scheme” figures not at all. Per- 
haps the latter gentleman is al- 
ways willing to be represented, be 
the price what it may. On the 
editorial page the publishers an- 
nounce that twelve columns of ad- 
vertising actually in their hands 
were excluded from the October 
issue, while the tendencv is to re- 
duce advertising and increase read- 
ing matter rather than pursue an 
opposite policy. Where so much 
legitimate, honest advertising is re- 
jected for lack of space it follows 
that the volume of illegitimate ad- 
vertising rejected must be much 
greater. The advertising in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal is. that of 
experienced, practical advertisers. 
With hardly any exceptions they 
have learned the value of publicity 
in cheaper mediums, and are in the 
Jeurnal because their publicity is 
on a paying basis. This fact is so 
generally recognized in the adver- 
tising world that those who succeed 
in getting into the Journal’s col- 
umns can get into any other pub- 
lication without question. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


WHEN people have confidence 
in a periodical that confidence is 
apt to extend to those who adver- 
tise it. It is a good plan to ad- 
vertise in a paper that is trusted 
by its readers. 


KNow1NnG how to write good 
English is not the whole thing. 
Before a person can write a good 
ad, he must know what points 
will likely interest his readers. 
It’s quite an easy matter to write 
an advertisement after one knows 
what to say. 

“INTELLIGENT Watch Buying” is 
a booklet from the Keystone Watch 
Case Company, Philadelphia, set- 
ting forth reasons why the Jas. 
Boss Stiffened Watch Cases should 
be considered good ones. Fur- 
thermore, they are set forth in a 
mogt attractive manner, both in re- 
spect to argument and dress. The 
booklet is designed to be a teacher 
and friend to the man who doesn’t 
know the Boss cases, first of all, 
and to be, second, an entertain- 
ing bit of reading to the man 
who knows all about’ them. 
With this end in view the writer 
has diversified his _ illustrations. 
One of the most interesting things 
in the book is the story of a 
clergyman who has carried a Boss 
case forty-eight years. The de- 
signing, engraving and _ printing 
are the work of Hollister Brothers, 
Chicago, and can hardly be over- 
praised, 


THERE is no journal for 
advertisers which equals 
PRINTERS’ INK in point of 
practical, straightforward 
usefulness and its. lessons 
and advice are fresh from 
the live wires of actual, 


living business life. You 
can't read a copy and re- 
main uninterested. Five 
years of this live wire 
service for ten dollars, if 
remitted Now. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


Every claim for patronage ought 
to be backed up by reasons. 


THE advertiser acts on the in- 
junction, “Go out into the high- 
woys and hedges and compel them 
tc come in.’ 


Ir is an utter impossibility for 
the man who does not believe in 
advertising to write effective busi- 
ness announcements. A_ certain 
amount of enthusiasm is necessary 
for the preparation of good ad- 
vertisements. 


“SAUSAGE TIME” is an original 
little folder from Ruhl’s Drug 
Store, Manheim, Pa., advertising 
nothing in the world but pepper— 
just common, everyday black pep- 
per to put into sausages. With it 
comes a similar folder called “Va- 
nilla Facts,” telling something 
about adulteration and _ substitu- 
tion, and a third givine the real, 
inner, esoteric meaning of “flow- 
ers of sulphur” and “flour of sul- 
pher,” which are two very differ- 
ent articles. There are also some 
envelope fillers that talk briefly and 
to the point about seeds, cough 
mixtures, the uses of household 
ammonia and other drug store top- 
ics. This is the best drug store 
literature that the Little School- 
master has seen in some _ time. 
Each bit of matter sent out is con- 
fined to a single topic, and, pre- 
sumably, a timely one. Prices are 
given, together with real, helpful, 
practical information, and_ the 
printing is so simple that it adds 
immensely to the effect. 


uninter- 
esting. The strenuous life appeals 
to the sympathetic and approbative 
side of humanity. The business 
man should be altogether earnest 
in his advertisements. If he does 
not believe in his goods and con- 
vey that faith in the text of his ad- 
vertisements, he should not expect 
to communicate confidence to 
others. The basic principle of suc- 
cess in advertising as in every- 
thing else in life are earnestness, 
whole-heartedness, courage, daring 
and supreme faith in the merit of 
what is offered for sale. 


HALF-HEARTEDNESS is 
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Do not expect too much from 
your newspaper advertising. Your 
advertising has done all that could 
be expected of it when it brings 
people to the store. 


It is rather difficult to exactly 
define the charm of a little bro- 
chure issued by the First National 
Bank of Reading, Pa. All the 
most conventional arguments why 
one should open a bank account 
or keep his valuables in a safe de- 
posit vault are included in the 
volume, and there is hardly any 
new information. But the text is 
so straightforward, dignified, cor- 
dial, and inspires so much confi- 
dence, that almost any reader will 
want to take a dollar around and 
open an account. Moreover, the 
matter is neatly arranged and 
handsomely printed in sober, taste- 
ful fashion. The Little School- 
master’s bank advertising pupils 
will do well to send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope to Cashier 
Jos. W. Richards, with a request 
for a copy. It is well worth study- 
ing for its quiet, convincing tone. 


No one advertising rule will ap- 
piy to all advertising. 


In the belief that “the adver- 
tiser and his agent wish to know 
something about a newspaper and 
its field before placing business 
therein” the Daily Sun, of Padu- 
cah, Ky., sends out a booklet tell- 
ing where Paducah is, what it 
is doing and the part that the 
Sun plays in its affairs. This 
booklet is accompanied by a fold- 
er giving statistics of increased 
circulation along recently estab- 
lished rural mail routes. 


Tue fact that a young 
man is interested in the 
reading of PRINTERS’ INK 
is clear proof of intelli- 
gence. It appeals to 
intellect and feeds it. 
Five years of intellect 
feeding for ten dollars if 
ordered and paid for Now. 
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THE advertisements that please 
customers are the kind that ought 
to please the advertisers. 


THE publisher of a newspaper 
should remember that what is to 
the advertiser’s interest is to his 
own as well. 


A Too frequent use of superla- 
tives in advertisements is to be 
condemned. Claiming to have the 
best and biggest of everything ex- 
cites distrust. 


THANKSGIVING Day was made 
the occasion of the usual special 
dinner on the North-Western 
Railway's dining cars. The sou- 
venir menu bore the President’s 
Thanksgiving proclamation on the 
front cover and was interleaved 
with recipes for making four 
dishes on the bill of fare, designed 
for the occasion by Robert John- 
son, the North-Western’s chef. 
The whole made a very pretty ad- 
vertisement of a refined sort. 


WHEN Joseph B. Eliot, for twen- 
tv-five years business manager of 
the San Francisco Examiner, re- 
signed that position a few weeks 
ago. his action was much regretted 
by everybody connected with the 
paper, both up stairs and down, 
outside the office and inside. Mr. 
De Young gave him a massive sil- 
ver loving cup and wrote him a 
nice letter. The editorial and 
business staffs accompanied the 
substantial presents they made with 
an autograph album wherein each 
wrote some pleasant sentiment ex- 
pressive of good will. Mr. Eliot 
owns a ranch property, situated 
about thirty miles from San Fran- 
cisco, which includes many hun- 
dred acres, of which fully a quarter 
is in orchard and vineyard which 
he has had set out under -his per- 
sonal supervision in avocation 
hours; and now he believes there 
will be more fun in seeing things 
grow than in wasting his time in 
a newspaper counting room during 
the twilight of life. Sitting under 
the shade of his own fig tree, our 
amiable friend will always be cer- 
tain to find “something worth liv- 
ing for while there are shimmery 
afternoons,” 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


“TRANSPORTATION ADVERTISING” 
by Mr. Frank Presbrey and 
“What Is the Best Position for 
an Advertisement?” by Mr. F. 
James Gibson will be the subjects’ 
for discussion at the fifty-second 
Sphinx Club dinner which will be 
held at the Waldorf-Astoria this 
evening. 


THE advertiser who doesn't 
change his mind once in a while 
will be atte sure to fail. 

A AR 


THE Postoffice Department is 
about to issue a new series of 
stamps, according to the Minneap- 
olis Times. The two-cent denomi- 
nation will bear the American 
flag, the first time that the nation- 
al emblem has appeared on a stamp 
since 1869. Washington’s portrait 
will again appear on the common 
letter postage stamp. The present 
portrait of Washington, which was 
drawn from Jean Antoine Hou- 
don’s profile, is to be replaced by 
a photo direct from Gilbert 
Stuart’s famous painting, the or- 
iginal of which is now in the na- 
tional capitol. A picture of Martha 
Washington will appear on the new 
eight-cent denomination, the por- 
trait selected being the familiar 
front view. At various times in 
the past the pictures of women 
have adorned special issues of 
United States stamps, but Martha 
Washington’s likeness will be the 
first of any woman to appear upon 
any regular issue. 


Tue illustration that requires 
more than a brief glance to con- 
vey its message is not the best 
illustration that could be used. 


have 
the 


you 
clerks, 
kind which is clearly 
above the average, pre- 
sent each a year's sub- 


SuPPOSING 
five bright 


scription to PRINTERS 
Ink and watch the invest- 
ment grow for your own 
benefit. It will cost you 
ten dollars if done Now, 


~—4 
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Tue long advertisement, to be 
good must be as brief as it is 
possible to make it. 


THE practice of wholesalers to 
assist retailers in the advertising 
and sale of staple goods is now fol- 
lowed more and more by those 
firms who have a clear concep- 
tion of the value of publicity. They 
frequently find, however, that the 
apathy and lack of true under- 
standing on the part of the retailer 
nullifies to a certain extent, and 
often to a verv large one, the best 
laid plans—plans which can only be 
successfully consummated if every 
link in the chain is helping to lift. 
All large concerns have this exper- 
ience and a big percentage of their 
expenditure is practically lost for 
the reasons stated above. Adver- 
tising is a matter of growth and de- 
velopment with every business, be 
it large or small; retailers must be 
educated to it and they must be 
taught how to use this business 
force. There is no better way to 
teach the retailer the value of ad- 
vertising but to have him read 


Printers’ INK, the journal for ad- 
vertisers, which no man ever read 


without profiting thereby. To large 
firms the idea is recommended to 
subscribe for Printers’ INK for 
such a number of copies as they 
may need after having made a sur- 
vey of the list of retailers with 
whom they deal. They may try 
a certain section of the country or 
a single State, as they may choose. 
Their traveling salesmen may be 
able to submit to them a roll of the 
most enterprising retailers they 
visit on their routes, and thus the 
plan may be tried under the mast 
favorable auspices. The reading of 
Printers’ INK will gradually teach 
the retailer what advertising 
means, and the outlay for the year- 
ly subscriptions will likely pay well. 
It will reduce the percentage of 
waste in the total appropriation 
spent for the purpose to assist re- 
tailers in their publicity, and it will 
quite likely produce just the re- 
sults for which you had hoped. 
Wholesalers have now an unusual 
opportunity to subscribe to PrRINT- 
ErS’ INK for the benefit of their re- 
tailers by taking advantage of the 
clubbing rates now in force until 
December 31, 1902, 
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RAILROADS, for one item, are 
putting their publicity upon a new 
basis, taking it out of the office 
of the general passenger agent 
and putting it in charge of a reg- 
ular advertising manager who 
works under him. This is a re- 
sult of growth. Many Western 
lines have made this change with- 
in the year, and others will have 
to follow. That is a good thing 
for the railroad advertising man 
to keep informed upon. This new 
department must creat. new me- 
thods, and when one creates me- 
thods he needs all the practical 
help and proven experience that 
he can come at. Steamship ad- 
vertisers are chiefly concerned with 
the problem of reaching their 
particular better classes without 
wasting energy upon the unprofit- 
able folks who do not go to Eu- 
rope or travel on the Lakes or 
coasts in summer. Such firms as 
Rogers, Peet & Company know a 
great deal about reaching steam- 
ship patrons. Then there is that 
new factor in transportation, the 
trollev car. Hardly anyone knows 
how to go to work to advertise 
trolley trips. A few have used 
such publicity, and it is gratifying 
to add that most of them have been 
phenomenally successful. There 
is Mr. Roach, in Chicago, for one, 
who stopped his advertising be- 
cause it brought more business 
than his lines could handle. There 
is no better medium through which 
to keep informed than PRINTERS’ 
Ink and the transportation ad- 
writing man who intends to march 
at the head of the procession ought 
to consider the Little Schoolmas- 
ter’s special_Christmas offer. 


Tue handsome Frank 
Presbrey says that no ad- 
vertising man can be up 
to date unless he reads 
PrinteRs Inx. The 
Little Schoolmaster is 
just as useful and practical 
for plain men. A five 
years’ subscription for ten 


dollars if paid Now. 
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THE illustration must not only 
be pretty, but it must say some- 
thing. 


Goon advertising is the kind that 
is good for the buyer as well as 
the seller. 


One of the Little Schoolmaster’s 
pupils in Tennessee wants to know 
how to advertise a funeral direc- 
tor’s business. This seems to be 
a line not yet subjected to thor- 
oughly modern publicity. In 
Newark, N. J., there is an under- 
taker who calls himself a “mortu- 
arian” and exploits a fine chapel 
maintained in connection with his 
offices for those who wish to hold 
funerals outside of their homes 
or churches. It is said that he has 
had considerable success in adver- 
tising by means of expensive leath- 
er-bound pocket note books, which 
are distributed among officers of 
lodges and labor unions, clergy- 
men, priests and others who are 
most likely to give advice when 
a death occurs in the average 
family. This would seem to be 


a good foundation upon which to 


base more extended advertising, 
such as personal letters sent regu- 
larly to such persons, or even good 
printed matter. In Printers’ INK 
for November 26 was published an 
interview with a Chicago company 
which has used modern methods 
to advertise a cemetery. As the 
classes of people to be reached are 
practically the same the experience 
of this concern ought to be sug- 
gestive to undertakers. The Ten- 
nessee correspondent says that an 
undertaker in his locality has ad- 
vertised a complete. first-class 
funeral for $75, and that he has 
also heard of a funeral director 
who embalmed the body of a negro 
and exhibited it several years. The 
latter method is in bad -taste, of 
course, and would simply produce 
notoriety. Dignitv and good taste 
must characterize an undertaker’s 
advertising more than any other 
line, perhaps. Newspaper cards 
and even short talks might be made 
effective if well handled. Can any 
of the Little Schoolmaster’s read- 
ers give suggestions or actual ex- 
periences, in publicity of this de- 
scription ? 
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Display type are nothing of 
themselves. They may be mean- 
ingless as the scratches of a pencil 
in the hands of a two-year old 
child. They are valuable solely as 
they communicate what is of inter- 
est. They must arrest the attention 
by announcing a real bargain, or 
a novelty, or through exciting cur- 
iosity. Display type may be used 
very profitably for a text for what 
follows. 


Tue Chicago Record-Herald re- 
cently hecame worried to the ex- 
tent of a column over what it 
termed a vigorous attack which 
was made in the November num- 
ber of Mahin’s Magazine on the 
effectiveness of present methods 
of railroad advertising. Upon 
examination of the attack in ques- 
tion the Little Schoolmaster finds 
it a not unlogical paper of some 
length, written by Marquis Regan 
and entitled “Railroad Advertis- 
ing—A Study in Conditions and 
Possibilities.’ The “study in 
conditions” is largely made up of 
fault-finding with present railroad 
advertising methods and results, 
and in view of the really excellent 
publicity constantly appearing in 
this field, is hardly justified. That 
portion of the paper devoted to 
possibilities, however, is readable 
and suggestive. Many definite 
suggestions for the betterment of 
transportation advertising are giv- 
en, though it must be confessed 
that more attention is directed to 
minor details and shortcomings 
than to railroad publicity in a 
wide, general sense. The “attack” 
need cause no alarm. It is harm- 
less, and the railroad advertising 
man who sends for a copy will find 
it well worth reading. 


No young man should 
neglect reading PRINTERS 
Inx. It improves one's 
mind, knowledge and 
chances of getting a better 
position. ‘If five club to- 
gether ten dollars Now, 
they each get the paper for 


two dollars a whole year, 
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THE man who profits so little 
by past experience that he makes 
the same mistake twice, has no 
business in the advertising field. 

cnspnnnnneD 
Criterion Hotel, New 
York, which has done some not- 
able advertising during the past 
year by means of small first page 
cards in the Telegram, now prints 
its daily dinner menu on the inner 
pages of that paper, running the 
Sunday menu on Saturday even- 
ing. The first page card is still 


THI 


maintained, and is used to direct 
attention to the menu, thus giving 
the latter the benefit of expensive 
preferred position at the regular 
“run of the paper.” 


rates for 


Tue Christmas issue of Country 
Life in America contained 29,911 
agate lines of “the most beautiful 
advertising it was ever the good 
fortune of any periodical to print,” 
according to the reckoning of Mr. 
Herbert S. Houston. the advertis- 
ing manager of that monthly and 
the IVorld’s Work. This repre- 
sents 168 of the publication’s wide 
columns, not counting several 
pages of advertising for the maga- 
zine itself and for Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Eleven advertise- 
ments were omitted for lack of 
space. This issue marks the be- 
ginning of the second year of 
Country Life in America, and its 
success as an advertising medium 
is the best possible indication of 
a more vital success with the 
people for whom it was originally 
created—-those who love the coun- 
try. It is the belief of Mr. Double- 
day that the new magazine has 
only begun to find its own in the 
wav of readers, and that in the 
development of its clientele within 
the next year or two the growth 
of the subscription lists will fur- 
nish some very interesting statis- 
tics. The policy inaugurated at 
the outset of making advertising 
illustrations free of cost has been 
amply justified. and the advertising 
pages present an evenly beautiful 
appearance that makes the maga- 
zine wholly unique. With the ex- 
ception of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal no other magazine carries ad- 
vertising so artistic and attractive. 
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Bruce of Scotland tried seven 
times and failed, yet won in the 
eighth effort. Advertisers often- 
times fail through lack of per- 
severance. It is no proof that one 
will not win through publicity be- 
cause two, three, four or more 
advertisements fail of results. 


Ir may be accepted as a fair 
proposition that a man can write as 
much as he knows. The first re- 
quisite to success in adwriting is to 
inform one’s self thoroughly 
touching the matter to be exploit- 
ed. General knowledge will not 
do. . The fellow who claims to be 
able to write about everything may 
be set down as unable to write 
about anything effectively. 


THE day of generalizing has 
passed. The day of specializing 
has come. This is true of the 
trades, of the professions, and, es- 
pecially, of advertising. No dealer 
can hope for good results from 
publicity who makes sweeping 
claims of merit for all of his 
wares. It is special articles which 
buyers seek and they go to the 
newspapers 1 to ) find what they need. 

MEN are in business for profit. 
Business is distinct from charity 
or philanthrophy. Hence to one 
loses by frankly confessing that 
he expects gain in all of his trans- 
actions with the public. Sensible 
people are not deceived by adver- 
tisements which offer goods below 
cost. They understand that where 
such offers are made something is 
wrong with the goods that are 
offered, or with the man who of- 
fers them. 


Every advertiser of 
consequence reads 
PrinTErS Ink. Every 
one praises its practical 
usefulness. What’s good 
and useful ought to be 
worth having. Five 
years for ten dollars if 
paid on or before Decem- 
ber 31, 1902. 
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THE parrot talks against time, 
because it has nothing to say. Many 
adwriters talk against space, hav- 
ing nothing to say. It is not in the 
multitude of words that wisdom 
lies, but in the ,use of common 
sense based upon common experi- 
ence of the subject under con- 
sideration. 

One who writes an advertise- 
ment should be his own most cen- 
sorious critic. It has been said of 
Lord Macaulay that he would be- 
come so intoxicated with the ex- 
uberance of his fancy and the 
penned utterance of his thought as 
to be incapable of passing right- 
eous judgment upon his work. 
But Macaulay was a genius in 
rhetoric while the adwriter is 
not. His the task to appeal to 
the interest, the pocket, of his 
reader, and not to strive after 
pleasing juggling of words. 

“Sumptuous” is the only word 
that can be applied to the large 
portfolio published by the H. B. 
Claflin Company, New York, as a 
“key to wash dress fabrics” for 
the coming year. The present vol- 
ume is even more magnificently 
executed than that of last spring in 
the mechanical sense, while the 
care and real art that have been 
lavished upon the pictures showing 
fabrics made up into summer 
gowns can hardly help being 
apparent to anyone with an 
eye for beautiful things. Twelve 
large plates by the F. B. 
Patterson Lithographic Co., New 
York, show these goods in exact 
colors, and the groupings of the 
various designs are exquisite. Six- 
teen pages of descriptive matter 
and halftones in black are hardly 
less commendable, goods being 
shown in bolts and other effective 
arrangements, and dresses by 
means of photographs from live 
models. It is a beautiful piece of 
work in every respect, and the 
Little Schoolmaster congratulates 
Mr. Fred B. Dale, manager of 
the department by which it is is- 
sued. Designs were made and 
printing executed by F. B. Patter- 
son, Park Row Building. 
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KNOWLEDGE is power. In noth- 
ing is this more true than in writ- 
ing advertisements. No man can 
write convincingly upon a_sub- 
ject of which he is himself but 
partly informed. 


IN business there is no such 
word as yesterday. The results 
of the past are but the base upon 
which rests the structure of to-day. 
The advertising of yesterday is 
but as a dream of the night which 
is passed. It is in the quick of 
to-day that advertising rests and 
abides. What comes in of the past 
is as the aftermath of the grain 
field. 


T: AF FY. 

It is a great pleasure for a newspaper 
to do business with Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co., the old and famous New York ad- 
vertising agents. It is always easy to 
come to an understanding with them 
over any disputed matters, though in- 
deed such matters rarely arise, for 
they are a liberal concern and do not 
seek to grind the face of the well- 
meaning country newspaper; and when 
it comes to settling an account there is 
almost a breath-taking promptness about 
the Rowellian methods. For example, 
here is a bill mailed by the Courier- 
Gazette of date Nov. 20 (it did not ac 
tually leave Rockland until the rst) 
and here it is back again on the 23d 
for receipting, accompanied by a check 
dated Nov. 22. So violent in contrast 
is this when compared with many ad- 
vertising agencies, who consume on one 
excuse and another from sixty days to 
a year before they condescend to honor 
the just account with a check, that 
the house of Rowell may: almost be said 
to stand unique among the advertisers 
of America. There is a sturdy and old- 
fashioned honor about whatever the 
name of Geo. P. Rowell gets hitched to. 
This is our experience, covering a 
quarter of century, and we wish the 
newspapers of the country had more like 
him to deal with.—The Rockland, Me., 
Courier-Gazette, Nov. 25, 1902. 


AN enterprising pub- 


lisher can increase his 
patronage among home 
advertisers by having 
them read Printers’ Ink. 
The clubbing offers in 
force until December 3}, 
1902, afford him an edu- 
cational campaign which 
has no equal. 
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The papers against which no circulation figures are carried out either will 
not or do not furnish information upon which an exact and definite circulation 


rating may be based. 





Nearly 1,200 periodicals are issued 
in the United States in languages other 
than English. Of these 743 are print- 
ed in German, 63 in Swedish, 60 Nor- 
wegian- Danish, 39 French, 38 Bo- 
hemian, 38 Italian, 37 Polish, 37 
Spanish, 19 Hebrew, 16 Hollandish 
(Dutch), 12 Slavonic, 8 Finnish, 6 
Portuguese, 5 Lithuanian, 4 Chinese; 
of Croatian, Hungarian and Welsh 
there are 5 each; of Armenian, Greek, 
Japanese, Latin, Russian and Sloven- 
ian there are 2 each, and 2 others are 
printed in native Indian languages, 
while in Arabic, Gaelic and Servian 
there is I each, 

GERMAN. 

Of German periodicals, Alabama 
prints 2, Arkansas 2, Colorado 2, Con- 
necticut 7, Delaware 1, District of 
Columbia 2, Georgia 1, Louisiana 4, 
Montana 2, North Dakota 4, Oklahoma 
6, Rhode Island 1, South Carolina 1, 
South Dakota 4, Tennessee 4, Utah 1, 
Virginia 4, West Virginia 3, and among 
them all only 3 get credit for issuing 
regularly so many as 1,000 copies. 
California has 17. of which 3 get 
credit for issuing over 2,000 copies. 

Illinois issues 81 German papers, of 
which 12 are dailies. The circulations 
supposed to exceed 5,000 copies regu- 
larly are : 
Chicago,......Abend Post, D., 41,063 
Sonntags Post, S., 30,721 
Freie Presse, ‘ng, 

Abend Press, Ev‘g, 

Freie Presse, S 
Freie Presse, 

Ill. Staats Zeitung, 


v..——— 
a 


Chicago Westen und Daheim,S., ——— 


Deutsche Warte, w.,— 
Die Rundschau, w., —— 
Erholungsstunden, W., 

Indiana issues 33 German papers, of 
which 6 appear daily, but no daily or 
weekly gets credit for printing regu- 
larly so many as 5,000 copies. No 
daily and but one weekly comes any- 
where near the figures named. 

Iowa issues 43 German papers, 
among which only 2 get credit for 
printing regularly so many as 2,000 
copies. 

Kansas has 13, of which but 1 gets 
credit for issuing so many as 2,000 
copies. 

Kentucky has 6, among which 1 
weekly gets credit for issuing more 
than 4,000 copies. 

Maryland has 9, among which 1 
daily and 1 weekly get credit for issu- 
ing more than 4 020 copies. 

Massachusetts has 10, among which 
but 1 gets credit for issuing so many as 
1,000 copies. 

Michigan has 20, among which but 
I gets credit for issuing regularly more 
than 5,000 copies. It is: 

Detroit Wochenblatt, S-w., 


Minnesota has 26, among which the 
following are credited with issuing 
more than 5,000 copies regularly : 

St. Paul Volkszeitung, Wed., —-— 
Samstagsblatt, Sat., 
Der Wanderer, Ww. + 9,640 
Westlicher Herold, Wed., 22,869 
Sonntags Winona, S., 23,095 
Volksb’ t desWestens, Th. , 27,322 


Missouri has 43, among which no 
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daiiy and only 3 others get credit for 
regular issues exceeding 5,000 copies : 
St. Louis 


Der Friedensbote, S., 

Der Herold des 
Glaubens, W., 34,467 

Die Abendschule, Bi-w., 45,807 

Nebraska has 15, among which only 
4 get credit for issuing regularly so 
many as 1,000 copies, but among these 
3 are 2 of the very largest circula- 
tions enjoyed by any German papers 
in the United States—in fact, the very 
largest : 

Lincoln ...... Deutsch Amerikan, W., 120,779 
Freie Presse, +y 119,225 

New Jersey has 27, of which only 
3 have credit for issuing more than 
1,000 copies regularly. Two of these 
are supposed to print more than 4,coo 
copies : 

Freie Zeitung, D., —— 
Der Erzaehler, S., 

New York has 76 German periodi- 
cals and among them is the New York 
Staats-Zeitung, supposed on all sides 
to be the head and front of the Ger- 
man press in America, but, like many 
other respectable, conservative and 
wealthy establishments, it does not 
care to take the public too much into 
its confidence, especially when it real- 
izes, as do the New York Herad/ and 
London 7imes, that in mere circula- 
tion figures they cannot compete with 
more sensational papers sold at a lower 
price. The largest circulations are 
accorded to the following : 

New York....Das Morgen Journa!,D., ——— 
as Morgen Journal,S.. 
Staats-Zeitung, M'ng, 
Staats-Zeitung, Ev’g, 

Staats-Zeitung, S 
Staats-Zeitung, 
Volks Zeitung, D., 
Volks Zeitung, * 
Vorwaerts, oo 
Zeitung, M’ng, 
Herold, Ev’g, 
Revue, s., 
Amerikanische Schwei- 

zer Zeitung . 
Am’scherBotschafter,M., ——— 
Brooklyner Reform, W., 5.518 


W., 
28,180 


Brooklyn 


Aside from those named no German 
papers in New York State get credit 
for issuing regularly so many as 5,000 
copies. 

Ohio has 86 periodicals printed in 
German, of which 9 appear daily. The 
following is a list of all the dailies and 
weeklies that have credit for issuing 
regularly so many as 5,000 copies : 
Cincinnati....Abend Presse, Ev’g, 

Der Christliche 
Apologete, w.. 
Wahrheitsfreund, W.., 
Cleveland....Waechter and 
Anzeiger, D., 


INK. 


Cleveland..... Bakers’ Jour’land 
Deutsch-Am. 
Baecker Zeitung, W., 9,275 

Outside of Cleveland, Cincinnati 
and Columbus, no daily or weekly gets 
credit for issuing so many as 2,500 
copies regularly. 

Oregon issues 3 German periodicals 
of rather more than average issue, al- 
though rone get credit for printing 
regularly so many as 5,000 copies, 

Pennsylvania has 64 German peri- 
odicals, of which g are issued daily, 
Outside of . Philadelphia, none gets 
credit for printing regularly so many 
as 3,0CO copies, and only 4 are sup. 
posed to put forth an edition ‘of half 
that number. | 

The Philadelphia dailies and week- 
lies credited with larger issues are: 


Demokrat ; 
De HSS Wh. cccccccscccccecccccSes 


—_ 


SHRM... cocccccccodvcccccsoes Ss. 


Texas has 26 German papers, but no 
daily and but 3 weeklies get credit for 
printing regularly so many as 2,000 
copies. 

Washington.— Out of the 6 German 
papers issued in this State, 1 gets 
credit for printing regularly more than 
2,C0O copies. 

Wisconsin, of all the States, gets 
credit for having the largest percentage 
«f German population, and in no other 
large city, with the rossible exception 
of New York, has the German press 
so strong a representation of important 
papers as in Milwaukee. There are 
88 German periodicals in the State, of 
which 4 are published daily. The 
dailies or weeklies credited with regu- 


lar issues exceeding 5,000 copies are: 
Appleton Montags-Blatt, W., 6,193 
Volksfreund, W., 6,311 
La Crosse....Volkspost, Wz, 5,819 
Milwaukee... .Ger’nia Abend-Post. D., ——— 
Sonntags Post, 
Germania, w.,—- 
Herold, D., 15,162 
Herold, | 
Acker and Gartenbau 
Zeitung, 
Columbia 
er Haus 
Bauern-Freund, 
Excelsior, 


SS — 


und 
W.— 
W., 6,632 


SWEDISH. 

Swedish, next to German, has the 
largest representation of newspapers 
published in languages other 
English, there being 63 Swedish pa- 
pers in the United States, Illinois 
issuing the largest number and 
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first in point of circulation. The 
Swedish papers of largest issue are : 


Denver, Colo Svensk-Amerikanska 
Western, W., 7,839 
Chicago, I] w.,— 
Hemlandet, W., 32,700 
MissionsVannen,W., 16,690 
NyaW’koPosten,W., 11,720 
Sandebudet, w., 
Svenska Ameri- 
kanaren, w., —- 
Sv’ka Tribunen, wv. — 
Rock Island, Ill..Augustana, Vv. 
Worcester, Mass. :Skandinavia, w., » 8,044 
Svea, W., 8,071 
Minneapolis,Minn.S venska Ameri- 
nska Posten, W., ——— 
Svenska Folkets 
Tidning, w.,-—— 
Veckoblad, w., — 
St. Paul, Minn....Minne sota Stats 
Tidning. W., 10,358 
New York City... Nordstjernan, W., 


Aside from those named above, no 
Swedish paper gets credit for issuing 
regularly so many as 5,000 copies. 


NORWEGIAN DANISH. 


Sixty newspapers are published. Of 
these the Jargest number are in Min- 
nesota, the largest circulations in Iowa. 
The leading papers are: 

Chicago, Ill.......Skandinavian, D., ——— 
Skandinavian S.. ——— 
Skandinavian, S-w., ——-— 
Cedar Rapids, Ia..Kvinden Og 
Hjemmet, M., 67,625 
Decorah, Ia Decorah- Posten 
andVedArmen,W.., 38,235 
Evangelisk Lu- 
therisk Kirke- 
tidende, W., 8,031 
Minneapolis, Minn.Tidende, W., 30,129 
Aftenlaesning, W., 5,622 
Lutheraneren, W., 12,453 
Omaha, Neb...... Den Danske Pi- 
oneer, W., 27,640 
Madison, Wis..... Amerika, W., 8,467 

Those mentioned above are all that 
are supsosed to issue regularly so many 
as 5,000 copies. 

FRENCH. 

Thirty-nine papers in the French 
language are issued in the United 
States. In Canada, in the Province 
of Quebec, there are more than fifty. 
It is the emigrant from Canada that 
supports most of the French periodi- 
cals issued in the States. The only 
ones getting credit for printing regu- 
larly more than 3,000 copies are: 

7 —_ Mass..L’Independent, D., 3,260 
Mass..... L’ Etoile, D., 3,500 
ines, Mass... L’Opinion Pub- 
lique, D., 8,460 
New York City...Courier des 
Etats Unis, W., —— 


ITALIAN. 


Thirty-eight publications are printed 
in Italian. Of these the only ones 


credited with issuing regularly so 
many as 5,000 copies are: 
Chicago, Ill......L’Italia, w., -— 
L’America Gaz- 
zetta Italiana,M., 10,501 
New York City...Le Sedia Elec- 
trica, S., 6,500 
Five Italian papers are issued daily, 
two in San Francisco and three in 
New York city. 


BOHEMIAN, 

Thirty-eight publications are printed 
in the Bohemian language. Of these 
6 appear daily. The highest circula- 
tion rating accorded to any is given to: 
Cleveland, O Dennice Novo- 

veku, W., = 4,709 
POLISH. 

Thirty-seven publications are issued 
in the Polish language, and of these 5 
appear daily. ‘The highest circulation 
rating accorded to any is given to: 
Chicago, Ill w., 

No other is believed to print regu- 
larly so many as 5,000 copies. 

SPANISH. 

Thirty-seven periodicals are printed 
in Spanish, but of these no daily or 
weekly gets credit for regular editions 
exceeding 3,000 copies. 

HEBREW. 

Nineteen publications are printed in 
Hebrew, and their circulations are 
large. Allof those named below are 
issued in the city of New York, and 
each one gets credit for printing regu- 
larly more than 7, 500 copies: 

Das Abend-Blatt 
Die Arbeiter Zeitung 
Forward 


Jewish Daily News... 
Jewish Gazette 


HOLLANDISH (DUTCH). 

Of the 16 periodicals issued in this 
language the largest circulation is ac- 
corded to 
Holland, Mich....De Grondwet, W., 6,058 

SLAVONIC. 

Of the 12 periodicals belonging 
under this head, and 2 others classified 
as Slovenian, 2 (out of the 14) get 
credit for issuing regularly more than 
7,500 copies. They are: 
New York City. oa Vv Amer- 


-v.——- 


ike, 
Pittsburg, Pa....Amerikansko Slo- 
venske Noviny,W., ——— 


OTHER LANGUAGES, 
Of the 8 periodicals printed in Fin. 
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nish, only 2 get credit for printing so 
many as 2,0v0 copies. They are: 

Kaleva, Mich. .Siirtolainen, S-w., 8,300 
Ashtabula, O..Amerikan Sanomat,W., 8,160 

Of 6 Portuguese publications but 1 
gets credit for issuing so many as 
1,009 copies. 

Of 5 Lithuanian, but 2 get credit 
for issuing regularly so many as 1,000 
copies. 

Of 4 Chinese none gets credit for 
issuing regularly so many as 1,000 
capies. - 

Of 3 Crotian 2 get credit for regu- 
lar issues exceeding 3,000 copies. 

All Icelandic papers are issued in 
Canada. 

Of 3 Hungarian 1 gets credit for 
issuing more than 1,000 copies. 

Of 3 Welsh 2 get credit for issuing 
more than 1,000 copies. 

Of 2 Armenian, one gets credit for 
issuing over 1,000 copies. 

The only periodical issued in Gaelic 
has credit for a large circulation. It is: 
New York City...Gael, M., 26,732 


Of 2 Greek, one gets credit for issu- 
ing over 1,C00 copies. 

Of the 2 monthlies issued in Indian 
language at the Santee Agency in Ne- 
braska, neither has credit for printing 


sO many as 1,000 copies. 

Of the 2 Japanese publications—t 
in San Francisco, issued daily, the 
other, a monthly, in New York City— 
neither gets credit for printing so 
many as I,000 copies. 

Of the 2 monthlies printed in Latin 
I gets credit for issues exceeding 1,000 
copies. 

Of the 2 weeklies printed in Russian 
I gets credit for a regular issue of 
more than 7,500 copies. It is: 
New York City... Amerikansky Russky 

Viestnik, Ws 

This is doubtless an extreme case, 
illustrating the liberality of the Di- 
rectory editor in assigning circulation 
ratings to papers that are reticent 
about furnishing definite figures. 

The single Arabic tri-weekly issued 
in New York is not supposed to issue 
regularly so many as 1,000 copies, and 
the same is true of the Servian weekly 
published in San Francisco. 


AFRO-AMERICAN (NEGRO.) 


There are printed in the United 
States no less than 153 periodicals de- 
voted to the Afro-American popula- 
tion. These are not foreigners. They 
are native Americans, and speak and 
read the English language. Yet these 
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are perhaps more properly considered 
along with the periodicals intended to 
reach the foreign born than in any 
other connection or combination. 

The Afro-American periodicals are 
nearly all issued weekly and have 
small circulations, only 23 having credit 
for issuing so many as 1,000 copies, 
and only one out of the entire 153 
having its circulation set down in plain 
figures in the American Newspaper 
Directory ; it is: 

Augusta, Ga Baptist Weekly, 2,128 

The papers against which no figures 
are carried out, either will not or do 
not furnish to the American News- 
paper Directory information u 
which any exact and definite circula- 
tion may be based. 

ROUNDABOUT WAYS OF ADVER- 
TISING. 

The methods of advertising are as 
numerous as the minds of man. A 
favorite method of physicians is to take 
membership in a leading church and 
one has been known to change his place 
of worship six times. In this case it 
proved effective, if the morality of the 
plan may be _ questionable. Lawyers 
have advertised by ‘taking desperate 
cases for trifling fees and made a for- 
tune by winning one case. Actresses 
advertise in the divorce courts; artists 
sometimes advertise by becoming crit- 
ics of their fellows; newspapers have 
courted libel suits to attract popular at- 
tention; preachers have advertised 
through sensational sermons; circus 
managers advertise with colored posters 
and free parades; every line of business 
has its peculiar methods, but the con- 
servative business man as a rule has 
demonstrated the advantage of newspa- 
per above all others.—Canada Trade 
Exhibit. 


CATCH LINE OF _ WELL KNOWN 
SOAP AD ILLUSTRATED. 


UP.”——CRADDOCK’S © MEDICATED 


BLUE SOAP. 


“WAKE 
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jinas THE A 
, STRENGTH OF * 
' _ GIBRALTAR ’ 


Suppose a National Bank 
Offered to Set Aside 
A Sum of Money for You 


to be secured at the end of a 
term of years upon the pay- 


when your payments would 
immediately stop! 
you not take advantage of the offer? 


ment of small instalments, 
and with the guarantee that 
the whole sum should go 
to your heirs in case of 
your death before that time, 


Would 








This is Precisely What 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Offers You, With Dividends Guaranteed 








JOHN F. DRYDEN, Pres’t 





Through its Popular Endowment Policies. 
They are worth your immediate investigation. 


Particulars free upon request. 


The PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


Dept. T. 


HOME OFFICE, Newark, N. 4” 








THE MOST ENTICING 


LIFE INSURANCE AD = 


PRINTERS’ INK’”’ HAS EVER SEEN. 








ADVERTISED COMMODITIES ARE 
KNOWN AND. IN DEMAND. 
Some dealers are atttacted to non- 
advertised bicycles because of the claim 
of the maker that, “We give you the 
money which otherwise would go to the 
papers.” The statement is shallow. It 
matters not to the dealer how much money 
the maker spends in advertising, except 
that the greater the expenditure the 
greater is the popularity and the sale 
of the bicycle, if it is at all backed - 
with merit. Trash may be widely adver- 
tised and largely sold, but only for a 


short time. The bubble finally bursts, 
and nobody is benefited. That is doubt- 
less the reason why some bicycle mak- 
ers do not advertise. They know the 
futility of it. Take.the maker who ad- 
vertises, and you find him to be invari- 
ably reputable and the producer of good 
goods. He won’t produce the other kind 
because he means to stay in trade. The 
advertising maker of to-day brings out 
the best goods that the prevailing condi- 
tions permit. Through advertising, his 
goods are publicly known, and when of- 
fered for sale require no introduction.— 
Bicycling World 
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Some of the most effective ad- 
vertising now being used for 
steamships and water travel is 
that put out by lines that traverse 
the Great Lakes. The Graham & 
Morton Line, Goodrich Line, De- 
troit & Cleveland Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, Northern Steam- 
ship Company and other lines are 
constantly using dailies, billboards 
and literature during the lake sea- 
son, and some of the matter put 
out is highly commendable from 
the artistic as well as the advertis- 
ing standpoint. A certain. New 
York authority considers General 
Passenger Agent Shantz, of the 
Detroit and Cleveland Steam Nav- 
igation Company, one of the best 
steamship advertising men in the 
country. Practically all of this 
publicity is local, however. The 
Northern Steamship Company, 
with its two great liners, the 
“North Land” and “North West,” 
has used magazines to some ex- 
tent during three summer months, 
but while the Great Lakes offer 
magnificent trips in steel vessels 
that will compare with the best 
ocean liners so far as comforts and 
conveniences are concerned, these 
facilities for pleasant travel 
through picturesque country are al- 
most unknown in the East. Mag- 
azines of the better class would 
bring good results to lines such as 
the Detroit & Cleveland Steam 
Navigation Company, which has a 
season extending over the entire 
summer. The Northern Steam- 
ship Company has found maga- 
zines profitable, but owing to its 
short season of three months its 
advertising operations are some- 
what restricted. The dailies of 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington would 
undoubtedly bring business to the 
lake lines if the advertising were 
made semi-educational. The West 
is an indefinite region to the aver- 
age Easterner, and he must be 
informed, but when he knows the 
delightful vacation tours that can 
be taken from Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit or Chicago he will un- 
questionably respond. 

There is no question but that 
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the Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, handles more ocean steam- 
ship advertising that any other 
agency in the world, for its list 
of customers includes the North 
German Lloyd, Hamburg-Ameri- 
can, Compagnie Generale Transat- 
lantique, Atlantic Transport, Old 
Dominion, Savannah, Oceanic, 
New York & Porto Rico, Ward, 
Clyde, Munson and United Fruit 
Company’s lines, as well as the 
Dominion Line of Boston and the 
Raymond & Whitcomb Company’s 
tours. Practically all of this great 
mass of publicity is under Mr. 
Presbrey’s immediate supervision, 
much of it being written by him 
after special trips to Europe, the 
Mediterranean, the Orient and the 
West Indies in search of material. 
Among the more distinctive lit- 
erature issued in the past five years 
have been large inserts for the 
North German Lloyd, printed in 
Harper’s. One of these inserts 
entitled “To Far Away Vacation 
Lands” still holds its place as the 
largest magazine advertisement 
ever published. It was thirty-two 
pages in size, was printed in Harp- 
er’s for January, 1899, and attract- 
ed attention not only for its ad- 
vertising quality, but for its lit- 
erary character. Tourists used it 
as a sort of guide to Europe and 
the Mediterranean, and the popu- 
lcr interest aroused by it was so 
great that nearly 200,000 copies in 
pamphlet form were subsecuently 
distributed in response to requests. 
“The leading transatlantic 
steamship lines have a general con- 
ference that regulates all adver- 
tising,” said Mr. Presbrey to a 
PrinTERS’ INK reporter. “The 
chief object is to prevent the waste 
of money in media that cannot be 
used to advantage. By the rules 
of this conference no transporta- 
tion can be exchanged for adver- 
tising, while the restrictions 
against ‘schemes’ are very definite 
and rigid. No inconvenient lim- 
itations are placed upon the adver- 
tising manager of any line, but 
novelties, programs and_ similar 
media are barred and the confer- 
ence recognizes only three great 
channels of publicity—the daily 
newspapers, the magazines and 
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weeklies of general 
booklets, folders and other liter- 
ature. Dailies print many thous- 
ands of inches of advertising an- 
nually for ocean steamship lines, 
but this is not advertising in the 
accepted sense of the word. Rather, 
it is information regarding sailings 
and other matter for the con- 
venience of the public. It is:really 
part of the equipment. Beyond 
this cut-and-dried information 
little use is made of newspapers. 
Great sums are spent in general 
mediums, but the great staple of 
ocean steamers is literature. With 
booklets and folders it is possible 
to reach the greatest number of 
possible tourists with the least 
waste. As for steamship copy, I 
believe in making the line a sec- 
ondary factor, dwelling chiefly up- 
on the attractions of foreign coun- 
tries. Steamship advertising is 
really travel education. The sub- 
jects of real interest that may be 
drawn upon in the preparation of 
copy are so many and so vital that 
steamship advertising is really the 
easiest form of publicity in the 
world in some of its phases. Two 
book en- 
Vacation 


circulation, 


years ago I published a 


of 


122 


titled ‘Memories 
Davs.’ It contains pages of 
short papers on steamship and 
railroad travel, every line of which 
had previously been printed some- 
where an integral portion of 
a steamship or railroad ad. Yet 
the excerpts as published in book 
form are so disassociated from 
steamers and railroads as to be 
literature pure and simple. Scarce- 
ly anv alterations were made, and 
the book is a good seller among 
those who are going abroad as 
well as among returned travelers 
who keep it as a souvenir. These 
short papers treat of every topic, 
from the ocean voyage to the early 
navigators, and show the scope 
of travel advertising. Steamship 
publicity cannot be too literary. 
People w ie go abroad are perhaps 
above the average of intelligence, 
and the writer need not fear that 
he will overreach in the use of 
auotations ongwther devices. Be- 
sides the poetry and mystery of 
the sea, the literature of the sea, 
the strange customs and dresses 


as 
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of foreign lands and other themes 
that have perennial interest, the 
writer has the wonders of the 
modern steamship to draw upon. 
The whole human race is interest- 
ed in steamers, and one of the 
most valuable sources of advertis- 
ing in this field is the vast amount 
of free reading matter published 
about ocean liners in the newspa- 
pers. The popular interest in a 
new liner is intense. When the 
North German Lloyd’s new ‘Kai- 
ser Wilhelm II’ comes to New 
York on its initial trip next March 
it will unquestionably establish a 
new record, and columns of mat- 
ter will be printed about the ship 
by papers all over the world. This 
matter is printed gladly, and pure- 
ly upon its merit as information. 
The ocean steamship is almost a 
public institution in this respect. 
and thousands upon thousands of 
people who have never been abroad 
or even been down to the sea are 
fully informed upon the ‘Bremen,’ 
‘Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse,’ 
‘Celtic,’ “Oceanic,” ‘Deutschland’ 
and like vessels. When the Ham- 
burg-American Line first sent one 
of its big steamers to the West 
Indies some years ago it attracted 
wide attention and was instrumen- 
tal in leading many rich planters 
to visit New York merely to see 
the world from which such ves- 
sels came. Pictures are an im- 
portant factor in steamship pub- 
licity, of course. All matter put 
out from this agency is profusely 
illustrated, and the pictures have 
as much of the human interest ele- 
ment as we can put into them. 
I don't know that there is any- 
thing strikingly new to be said 
about the value of pictures in ad- 
vertising, for they are used more 
and more in every class of pub- 
licity. They are valuable not only 
as illustrations, but in themselves. 
One of our most successful ads was 
the illustration showing the ‘Kai- 
ser Wilhelm der Grosse’ on end 
heside the twenty-seven story St. 
Paul Building in Broadway, which 


she outspanned more than twice.” 
7o 

Great discoveries by ‘their novelty ad- 
vertise themselves—there is verv little 
noveltv in general merchandise. Jt calls 
for different treatment.—Candy Topics, 
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WHEELS IN] HIS HEAD. 


In the faenee ds issue of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory space is 
given to the following: 
LAMBERTON, edwood Co. 1 624t 

pop., on Chicago & Northwestern Rd., 40 
m. W. of New Ulm. Four grain elevators, 
Farming. 

Fridays; republican; eight t pages 


STAR; 
15x22; culeoription $1; established 1893 
Cc. Starr, editor and publisher. Circulation 


“ign” (AA) 

Lamberton is situated in the 
State of Minnesota. Note the dele 
marks, the Greek letter D, which 
follow the description of the Star. 
In the Directory page of explana- 
tions these marks are explained 
as follows: 

(AA) No recent copy of this publication has 
been seen at the office of the Directory and it 
may have ceased publication altogether. 

To eliminate all the dead papers 
is one of the most difficult prob- 
lems with which the Editor of the 
Directory has to deal. No recent 
copy of the Lamberton Star had 
been seen for a considerable per- 
iod. Applications for information 
addressed to the paper failed to 
elicit response. 

A letter was finally addressed 
to the Postmaster at Lamberton 
on the form of envelope here ex- 
hibited : 





me 
‘The American Newspaper Direcnery 
(e wrecce aaa 

















As this failed to elicit informa- 
tion or reply the letter shown 
below was addressed to a paper, 
known to be alive, published in the 
part of the State where Lamber- 
ton is situated: 


New York, Nov. 19, 
Publisher of Redwood Gasette, 
wood Falls, Minn.: 

Dear Str—The editor of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, in making up 
his revision for the forthcoming issue, 
would consider it a personal favor if 
you will inform him whether theStar, 
Lamberton, Minn., is still published. 

you will state, on this sheet, what 
inforfation you have concerning the fate 
or present status of the above publica- 
tion and send the same, in the inclosed 
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Red- 


postpaid envelope, you will greatly 


oblige, Your obedient servants, 

Tue AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DrIREcTory, 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., Publishers. — 
This brought the information 

needed, expressed in the following 

terms: 

Answer: The Lamberton Star is still 
published at Lamberton, Redwood coun- 
ty, Minn., by W. C. Starr. It is an 
excellent paper and has a magnificent 
patronage. Country publishers are 
simply ignoring your directory for the 
reason, they claim, that they cannot 
secure an honest rating. 

All of which goes to show how 
dense is the understanding of the 
occasional country editor. Mr. 
W. C. Starr, of Lamberton, Min- 
nesota, appears to be a specimen. 

There has never been a case dis- 
covered when a publisher knew 
how many copies he printed, and 
was willing to tell, and had any 
difficulty about having his circu- 
lation correctly rated in the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory. Is it 
not queer what funny ideas news- 
paper men will assert that they 
have got into their heads, when 
they once make up their minds 
that they will not let anybody 
know how many copies they print? 

———_—_ +> —__—_ 

WANTS HIS COPY. 
MINERAL RANGE RatILroap COMPANY. 
CatuMET, Mich., Nov. 18, 1902. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your issue for Nov. 12 hasn’t reached 
me. Would you please mail me another 
copy? The Little Schoolmaster doesn’t 
reach me any too often when it comes 
every week. There may be a mail clerk 
who knows a good thing when he sees 
it. If so I wish he wouldn’t rob me. 

With best wishes, 

James C. CoLumeus. 
_—— 

AND STRONG. 

RAILROAD 


SINCERE 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
CoMPANY. 
PittsspurG, Pa., Nov. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Inclosed find ten cents for one copy, 
last issue, Printers’ INK. 

Have taken Printers’ INK since 1891 
at ten cents per copy. Never spent a 
cent in advertising in my life. Never 
expect to because I’m not in a position 
to. But if ever such a thing should 
occur, T’ll know a little about it. 
There’s more good common sense in one 
issue of the “Little Schoolmaster than 
in anv magazine devo to the advertis- 
ers’ or printers’ art published. 

Yours truly, 
S. WILLIs, 
B. & O. Ry. 


THE 


15, 1902. 


Ass. 


EO. 
Depot T’kt Agt. 
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THE FAULT WAS IN ST. 
LOUIS. 


New York, Nov. 20, 1902. 
Messrs. George P. Rowell & Co., 

Spruce street, New York: 

Dear Srtrs—Since dictating a letter to 
you this morning, conveying a mild 
protest, matter of erroneous circulation 
of the Sunday Post-Dispatch, 1_ have 
received the inclosed red-hot letter (or- 
iginal herewith) from the home office. 
Nothing short of the words “false” and 
“outrageous” seem to 
express their indignation. 

It is a fact that the Sunday Post-Dis- 
patch is far and away the biggest thing 
in St. Louis and so conceded to be by 
everyone familiar with the facts and yet 
your figures make it out as of small 
consequence compared to some others. 

I know your wish is always to be jusf 
and I submit this to your never-fail- 
ing sense of fairness and await your 
reply. Yours very truly, 

Tue S. C. Beckwitn Spectat AGENCY. 
S. C. Beckwith, President. 
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St. Lovis, Mo., Nov. 18, 1902. 
Mr. S. C Beckwith, New York: 

Dear Mr. BeckwitH—The inclosed 
pamphlet, compiled and _ issued by 
PrinTERS’ INK, dated Nov., 1902, is an 
outrage and 1 will ask you to personal- 
ly see these people and send me an ex- 
planation of the Sunday circulation 
figure which they credit to the Post- 
Dispatch and the other St. Louis pa 
pers. 

The American Newspaper. Directory 
has been furnished by us with sworn 
statements of our circulation upon every 
call from them for years past. We have 
in every case conformed to every wish 
of this concern, whether implied or ex- 
pressed, and notwithstanding the fact 
that they have several affidavits of our 
Sunday circulation in their possession, 
including a sworn statement for the 
first six months of this year, 176,984, 
they credit us in this booklet, dated Nov., 
1902, with “110,147,” This is an out- 
rage that they cannot justify in any 
manner. 

> * * * . 


What we ask, and have a right to de 
mand, is that Geo. P. Rowell & Co. 
stop the publication of our circulation 
figures entirely unless they are willing 
to print our proven figures as sent to 
them, and if they have any doubt of 
their genuineness, we are only too anxi- 
ous that they should come into our 
office at any time they see fit and make 
any investigation that they are disposed 
to make for the purpose of satisfying 
themselves. 

.There can be no question of our 
rights in this matter. They have no 
aright to print false figures under these 
circumstances. All we ask is that we be 
omitted from their list entirely or credit- 
ed_ accurately. 

I ask that you, Mr. Beckwith, take 
this matter up with these gentlemen at 
once and advise me of the results, as 
we do not propose to allow Geo. P. 
Rowell & Co. or any other concern to 


be sufficient to- 
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misrepresent this office in any such man- 
ner. Yours truly, 


. 
Wo Mleg v0 
Business Manager, Post-Dispatch. 


The editor of the American News- 
paper Directory, after carefully reading 
the above letters, stated that as a rule 
daily papers having a Sunday edition 
do as the Dispatch does: that is, fur- 
nish a statement including the issues 
of both the daily and Sunday editions, 
because this increases the daily aver- 
age circulation. The rating of the 
Post-Dispatch was based on just such 
a statement, showing its average daily 
output for seven days a week. 

The rule by which the Directory 
editor is guided reads: 

Daily papers having a Sunday issue 
are accorded a separate circulation rat- 
ing for the Sunday edition whenever 
separate statements are furnished, one 
for the week-day issues alone and a 
separate one for the Sunday edition. 


A SUCCESSFUL GRADUATE. 
1115 Womens Temple. 
Curcaco, Nov. 29, 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

1 note with interest the discussion 
in your columns in reference to ad- 
vertising schools. It interests me very 
much tor the reason that I have but 
recently “graduated” from Witt C. 
Cochrane’s Chicago College of Adver- 
tising. Although I had some advertis- 
ing experience before taking up my 
course with him. I found his lessons 
very instructive and his criticisms terse, 
forcible and best of all sensible. In 
short his course enabled me to take up 
considerable clothing advertising and I 
have written ads for kdward E. Strauss 
& Co... wholesale tailors, the Stern 
Clothing Co.’s retail clothing stores and 
several smaller houses in the same line 
Before entering the advertising field 
1 held a clerical position with Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, which in itself was 
a good ad school, but I must admit that 
Mr. Cochrane has given me the most 
essential points of advertising. which I 
have since made good and profitable use 
of. I have an office of my own and 
make a specialty of writing ads for dif- 
ferent houses, in different lines in dif- 
ferent parts of Chicago and have with- 
in a very short time built up a well pay- 
ing clientele. While the ad school can- 
not make an ad man of every one, it 
can greatly assist one in developing 
his ability in that line—should be 
possess it. Very truly yours, 

Gro. BLUMENSTOCK, 
Advertisement Contractor and Writer. 
+o 

Economy sometimes consists of ap- 
parent extravagance—the return of your 
money with interest makes apparent ex- 
travagance an economical investment.— 
The Advisor. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS 
SHOULD DO. 
Tue CAMPBELL PRINTERS, 
205 South Canal St. 

Curcaco, Ill., Nov. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 
I have noticed a disposition on the 
part of your publication to betittle and 
poke fun at advertising schools and I 
. feel that while some of these institu- 
tions may be worthy of your sarcasm, 
others are reliable and endeavor to 
faithfully instruct students. 1 consider 
a good advertising school a benefit to 
printers and publishers, in the fact that 
they do instruct men and women in ad- 
vertising and that those who are capable 
in time secure positions. I believe the 
more advertising men and women we 
have, the better it will be for printers, 
publishers and manufacturers. Every 
profession has its colleges and every 
trade its apprentices, else @#here would 
we secure men to fill the increasing de- 
mand and successors to those who for 
the various reasons drop out of busi- 
ness. It has been customary to assert 
that “advertising men are born and 
not made,” which is nonsense. It is 
true that in every walk of life some 
men excel others so much that we are 
liable to think they were born to fill the 
niche they occupy. Chance has_ more 
to do with the position a man fills in 
the world than any other factor. How 
many lawyers or doctors would we have 
if there were no colleges and those who 
aspired to these professions depended 
upon receiving their instruction from a 
practitioner? We have schools of in- 
struction in printing and other trades 
and they are a boon to boys and young 
men in this day when factories do not 
want to bother with apprentices, who are 
in the way of skilled workmen. I am 
somewhat familiar with the work done 
bv the Chicago College of Advertising, 
of which Mr. Witt K. Cochrane is 
president and chief instructor, and think 
this institution has a right to be classed 
with the Chicago College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, the Chicago College of 
Law or the Armour Institute. Mr. 
Cochrane’s standing in the advertising 
world is acknowledged. His work as an 
advertising man, supported by Mr. 
Henry C. Lytton’s good business man- 
agement, made The Hub the most pop- 
ular clothing house in Chicago. Mr. 
Cochrane’s associates, John Lee Mahin 
of the Mahin Advertising Company, 
Thomas Balmer of the Delineator, Louis 
Leubrie, advertising manager of Seigel- 
Cooper, Hugh W. Montgomery of the 
Chicago Tribune, Tohn C. Eastman of 
the Chicago American, and others, will 
no doubt appear to vou as a guarantee 
that this college faithfully endeavors 
to carry out its statements. Within two 
blocks of mv office a young man is 
conducting the advertising department 
of one of Chicago’s leading clothing 
manufacturers. All he knows about 
advertising was obtained through 
Mr. Cochrane’s instruction. It would 
have taken that young man _ four 
years’ study to earn any money in the 
practice of law, and leave the amount 
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of his income very doubtful. He is 
giving his employers satisfactory service 
and I sincerely believe he is a “‘comer.” 
I think any school of advertising that 
holds out the alluring possibility of a 
salary of $100 a week to prospective 
students is bordering on the fake-line, 
and I believe it is such deception as 
this that has caused antagonism from 
many advertising men. Presuming that 
“advertising men are born and not 
made” it is plain to see that there are 
not enough born and that some must be 
made. We have not enough of publici- 
ty makers and I do not know of a pro- 
fession that offers a brighter future to 
young men than does advertising. I 
would earnestly advise any bright 
young man or woman, seeking a field 
for their future activity, to take a 
course in a reliable advertising school 
and at the same time become a reader 
of PriInTERS’ INK—the best advertising 
journal published. I believe the adver- 
tising school that would include a sub- 
scription coupon to PRINTERS’ INK with 
their course. would find it a great help 
to their students. 
Respectfully vours, 
Tuos. M. CAMPBELL, 

The Little Schoolmaster has 
previously declared that he believed 
in the advertising schools and 
wished them well. He still be- 
lieves so, and whatever was said- 
about the schools in the past were 
opinions of others. PRinreErs’ 
INK hoped there would be enough 
creditable material forthcoming 
from the schools and their gradu- 
ates and with this intention it al- 
lowed the widest discussion in the 
matter. 


= io 
SOME BELIEVE “BELOW COST” 
ARGUMENTS, BUT MANY, 
MANY MORE ARE SCEP- 
TICAL, 


What’s the use of continually adver- 


tising goods “below cost?” Do you 
suppose anybody believes that sort of a 
thing? On the contrary, it makes peo- 
ple suspicious. Even when those who 
frequently resort to that practice tell the 
absolute truth, it is received with doubt. 
It is well enough to announce an occa 
sional reduced price sale, of goods which 
will soon be out of season. Buyers can 
see a reason for this. And if your ad- 
vertising is always stich as to inspire 
faith in your truthfulness, the public 
will respond to such an ad in the com 
fident belief that they can really get 
goods below regular prices. But beware 
of advertising cut prices unless you 
at the same time give a rational rea 
son for the cut: otherwise, people will 
set vou down for a liar.—Advertiswg 
Experience. 





AFTER you have tired out your gray 
matter, in an attempt to produce @ 
smart advertisement. give it a rest, a 
listen to vour clerk making his next 
sale.—Candy Topics. 
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EFFECTS OF ADVERTISING ON 
POLITICAL , MEETINGS. 

Some years ago, according to the 
local committee, the Republican control 
of the Massachusetts Legislature was 
about to be lost if the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the Commonwealth did not de- 
vote a day to crossing the State in 
order to speak at a particular town. 
No advertisement had been put in the lo- 
cal newspaper, no posters had been dis- 
played, no arrangements made with the 
jvcal electric or steam railroads. The 
meeting was an utter failure. The fact 
that the attendance was small was widely 
advertised by the opposition, and the 
situation was made worse than if there 
had been no meeting. The admirable 
address was worse than wasted. 

On another occasion one of the first 
authorities in the country on that sub- 
ject was hauled across the Common- 
wealth to address an audience in a 
doubtful Congress district on bankine 


This “important” meeting consisted of | 


fourteen men and boys and one dog. 


The local committee explained that they | 


had “passed the word around” and 
seemed to expect that the speaker car- 
tied audiences with him in his pockets. 
Not even a line in one newspaper had 
notified the public of his presence. Ten 
days afterward at another town, the 
same speaker delivered the same ad- 
dress to an audience that crammed a 
hall to the doors. This meeting had 
been advertised.—Curtis Guild, Jr., in 
November Scribner's. 

oe 
WORK THIS PLAN OUT IN OTHER 

WAYS. 

For the retail grocer one of the best 
forms of advertising is to make a list 
of the goods usually consumed by the 
average family of six persons. Give the 
—* and the prices opposite them. 

t the last line in the column read: 
“Your week’s supply of groceries, $—.” 
This idea may be altered at the begin- 
ing of the seasons to suit the men’s 
furnisher, the dry goods dealer and the 
butcher—Omaha Trade Exhibit. 





Displayed Ad vertisements. 


80 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


CANADA. ; 


ANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 


DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG’Y, Montreal, 


New York Dramatic Mirror 


“ - 42d 8t., N. ¥. Established 1879. 
Reaches weekly every manager, actor, actress, 
theatrical employee and the a theatre loving 
wae n every town having theatrical interests 
in the U.S. See the line of representative com- 
mercial advert‘sements now running in THE 
Minor. Rates and sample copies on request. 


GLASS SIGNS 


We make Advertising Glass Signs 
and Show Cards of merit. 


P, PAUSE & CO., N. Franklin St., CHICAGO, ILLS, 




















ene 


|| ‘The Most Popular Jewish Daily. 


DAILY 
JEWISH 
HERALD 


Established 1887. 
Largest Circulation 


Reaches more homes than_any Jewish | 
newspaper, therefore the BEST advertis- 
ing medium. 


The Volksadvocat 





Weekly. 


The only weekly promoting light and 
knowledge among the Jews in America. 


M. & G. MINTZ, 


PROPRIETORS, 
132 Canal St., New York. 


TELEPHONE, 986 FRANKLIN. 





| 
| Circulation Books Open for 














RIP-ANS Tabules 
Doctors find 
Agood prescription 
For mankind 





The 5-cent packet is enough for 
usual occasions. The family bottle 
(60 cents) contains a ~ ly for 
a year. All druggists se then, 
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Unqualified TRENTON 
eee || TIMES" 


NEW YORK Circulation Books inspected by THE 


AMERICAN ADVERTISERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


TRENTON TIMES covers 


£ 
‘Trenton—75,000 tion, 
Seventy-five su! n towns, 
Delaware River Valley. 


Is meeting with popular barat Bt 3 hs a 
favor is evidenced by more ¢ + thw een 
the fact that in one year poner a -_ 
—from November, 1901, advertising than any other 
to November, 1902—the Trenton daily. 

net sales of its Daily and TRENTON TIMES circulation 
Sunday issues have in- Daily average November, 1902, 


my 13,011 


BUSINESS PLACED DIRECT. 
Send for sample copy and rates, 


























Free Test Blank 


which will enable me to tell you exactly 
what your future in advertising is likely to 
be. Eight of Chicago’s most success: 
ful creative advertising men assist 
me in instructing students. Their in- 
fluence will be valuable to you all your life. 


WITT K. COCHRANE, 
PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, 


= DOUB 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF ADVERTISING 
YOUR INCOME darren Bente ’ 


4 
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Readers of 
German Papers 


are among the best buyers of pro- 
prietary medicines or anything else 
which they need. 

You do not duplicate circulation 
in advertising in the German pa- 
pers, as must be the case in the 
use of English mediums. 


The 
Toledo Express 


has covered the German field of 
Toledo and Northwestern Ohio 
for forty-nine years and retains the 
advertising patronage of both local 
and general advertisers, because it 
pays. Continuous advertising in 
the Express brings good results. 


Toledo Express Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 





SALT LAKE 


CITY 


is the great indus- 
trial, commercial, 
mining and agri- 
cultural center of 
Utah. Millions of 
dollars go in and 
out of the city’s 
banks every year. 


THE 


SALT LAKE 








TELEGRAM 














Send 
For Circular 


of an EXPERT’S OPIN- 
ION of the 


CHESTER 
TIMES. 


It is absolutely 
necessary to use THE 
TIMES to cover 
SOUTHEAST PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 

SWORN STATE- 
MENT: 


ow Mee Q 177 net 
ChesterTimes 


WALLACE & SPROUL, Pubs., 
CHAS. R. LONG, Business Manager. 


F. R. NORTHRUP, 220 Broadway, 
New York Representative. 


reaches this money- 
getting and money- 
spending commun- 
ity, as well as many 
in Idaho and Ne- 
vada. Not less than 


20,000 Readers 








Look over the pages 
of the TELEGRAM 
every day. 

For rates, 
copies, etc., 


sample 


E. T. PERRY, 


150 Nassau St. New York. 


HORACE M. FORD, 
112 Dearborn St. 


Chicago. 
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St. Paul 


Globe 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Average Daily Circulation for 
Sept., Oct. and Nov., 


27.692 
Circulation Books open to all. 


ON Sunday, Nov. 23, 
1902, THE GLOBE 
carried 2, 301 inches of adver- 
tising—a gain of 1,258 over 
the same day in Igo. 
N the same Sunday 
THE GLOBE aar- 
ried 405, mofe inches finan- 
cial advertising and 407 more 
inches local display advertis- 
ing than any St. Paul paper. 


T° secure the present ad- 
veftising fate contracts 
should be made during the 
cuffent month. 
For citculation statement, 
rate card and other informa- 
tion apply to 


GLOBE CO.., 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


In its own home. 








Eastern Representative, 
CHAS. H. EDDY, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
Western Representative, 
F. H. WEBB, 
zg 87 Washington St.. Chicago, Ill. - 











—_ 


Advertisers 
reach out con: 
stantly for more 


Business 


= oP 


ATTRACTIVELY 
PRINTED 


Booklets 
Folders 
Circulars 


are now a very important part 
of advertising. They secure, 
first, attention; then a hear- ~ 
ing; may be preservation, while 
the ordinary kind receive a prompt 
toss to the waste basket. 

Attractive ads are noticed 
above all others in newspapers 
and magazines. Space is expen- 
sive, hence striking display within 
a limited space becomes a perti- 
nent proposition. 

We write and print booklets, 
folders and circulars of the 
highest advertising character. We 
write and put in typc advertise- 
ments for all purposes, finish 
electros therefrom, and warrant 
a maximum display and just the 
right story in a minimum of 
space. Send for a sample of our 


Large Postal Card 


for advertising purposes. 


PRIN TERS "INK 
PRESS 


10 Spruce St., New York 
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COMMERCIAL ART 
CISM. 
Ethridge, 
New 


he ad designated as No I is a 
Christmas ad for Huyler’s Can- 
dies, which occupied a quarter 
page Magazine space. No. 2 is a 
suggested improvement of this ad- 
vertisement along the lines of great- 
er simplicity, strength andeffective- 
ness. The aim is to cut out all 
useless detail and to make the pro- 
minent features—those having 
advertising value—more distinct 


CRITI- 


George 


Square, 


33 Union 


York. 


By 


* Pure! Delicious" 
INS- CHOCOLATES 
ANCY-BOXES* BASKETS 
LATEST DOMESTIC“ IMPORTED NOVELTIES 


CANDIES SENT EVERY WHE RE BY MAILE 
RECEIVE PROMPT «no 
CAREFUL ATTENTION 

863 BROADWAY-NEW YORK. 


No.1 


and more certain to be seen and 
appreciated. Note the fact that 
in the original ad the heading, 
suggesting the desirability of Huy- 
ler’s as a Christmas present, is 
partly black on white and partly 
white on black. In No. 2 it is ev- 
ident that the new arrangement is 
much plainer and much more forc- 
ible. The man who made the or- 
iginal advertisement had the best 
of intentions. He endeavored, 
however, to compress within the 
limits of a quarter page a scene 
embodying an entire room and all 
the contents thereof. The result 
is crowded, confusing and ineffec- 


XPRESS 








tive, and what was probably an ex 
cellent drawing becomes in the re- 
duction something which must be 
acknowledged to be a very poor 
advertisement. In No. 2 all use- 
less detail has been swept away. 
The figures in the picture have 
been enlarged to the fullest pos- 
sible extent, so that they become 
real people with expressions on 
their faces. The little girl, the 
central figure, is a real girl, and 
the box of candy becomes, by this 
process of elimination and enlarge- 
ment, large enough to be an actual 
box of candy. In short, the cen- 
tral fact and the purpose of this 


acceptable XMAS PRESENT 
7 L} 


No.2 

advertisement has been dragged 
out from a mass of unnecessary 
and burdensome detail and made 
to stand out like a red barn on 
a foggy day. Of course, the fin- 
ished result would show up much 
better in a full quarter page maga- 
zine ad than in the narrower col- 
umns of PRINTERS’ INK. Now, it 
is undoubtedly a fact that it did 
not take so long to make No. 2 as 
it did to make No. 1, and in a full 
page ad the difference between the 
two would perhaps not be so 
strongly in favor of No. 2, al- 
though, no matter how large the 
space, simplicity and clearness are 
always best. 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 4 
i cards or circulars,and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 





It’s time to get busy with your 
holiday advertising—time to let 
people know of the gift things in 
your stock and their prices. The 
Chrismas planning that has been 
going on tor months will crystal- 
ize into a few weeks of brisk buy- 
ing, and if you are to get your 
share of the business you'd better 
not save all your extra space and 
best bait till the last few days. 

There are few stocks without 
some article that’s suitable for 
Christmas giving. Don’t think for 
a minute that all the people are 
seeking out the unusual and the 
luxurious for gift purposes, but 
remember that the greater part of 
the Christmas buying will be from 
the long list of needful things in 
wearing apparel and even from the 
grocers stock of actual necessi- 
ties. 

It’s a good time to appeal to the 
charitable to open their purses for 
the needy among people personal- 
ly known to them—to suggest the 
greater delicacy of sending some 
much-needed article of everyday 
use than a money gift that might 
wound a sensitive person. 

Print a list of your desirable gift 
goods, with brief descriptions, per- 
haps; with prices, anyhow; and 
don’t make it up as you would 
make up such a list for your own 
buying, because the thing you 
might think least desirable may be 
just what somebody else will want. 

It most always pays to accommo- 
date holiday shopners; maybe be- 
cause holiday purchasers are re- 
membered longer. If you can lay 
goods aside for Christmas deliv- 
ery, on payment of a small deposit, 
by all means do so; it will be ap- 
preciated. And be just as liberal 
as you can with exchange privi- 
leges, because there’s never a time 
when that privilege is more need- 
ed by the purchaser, and it helps to 
many a sale that would not other- 
wise be made. 

Do something in the Christmas 





oor 


line yourself by sending a box of 
suitable articles for the inmates 
of one of your city’s charitable in- 
stitutions. Advertise that you 
will do so, if you choose, and that 
you will deduct ten or fifteen or 
even twenty-five per cent from the 
price of any article bought of you 
to be included in that box, with 
the sender’s name, of course. 

I reproduce a few Christmas ads 
below and will furnish you with 
other good suggestions for Christ- 
mas advertising in coming instal- 
ments of this department. Of 
course, you understand that any ad 
here reproduced is for your own 
free use if it fits your needs, and 
perhaps some of those that do not 
seem suitable, at the first reading, 
can be made to meet your require- 
ments by a slight change. 


Good Argument, but Prices 
Important Factor in Shoe 
and There are None Here. 


| It’s Overshoe 
Weather Now. 


It costs but little to keep 
your feet dry, while the 
penalty for getting them wet 
is often a large sum. 

We have rubbers ‘to fit 
every man, woman and child 
and Thompson’s is the home 
of good rubbers. 

Gold Seal Brand 2 


are an 
Selling, 











_sive with ws 
It’s Easy to Believe after Reading the 
Ad, that ‘‘Star Brand” Butter ts 

Something out of the Ordinary. 





Star Brand Butter 
25¢c. per pound. 


Every pound made from 
pasteurized cream, the whole 
process under our manage- 
ment from the milking of the 
cows to the delivery of the 
finished product at your 
home. Milking and separat- 
ing dene ‘in the country to- 
day, churning and delivery 
done here to-morrow. We 
are the originators of this 
plan—the quick service plan, 
the most costly plan, but the 

best for the consumers. 














Here's 


7 
Ss 


in 


This 
most 


N 


| 
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A Weather Strip Ad. 





| Save Coal 


insist on having your 

storm windows fitted with 

| “Acme” hanger and fastner. 

| Absolutely airtight. Call on 

} your hardware dealer or any 
|} carpenter. 





Ad 
Story 


‘Real Estate 
Complete 


Another 
ells a_ pretty 
mall Space. 

the Headline alone, 





| Mortgage 


| Foreclosed. 


We have an eight room | 
two-story house and ell sit- 
uated on a good lot just off 
the Hammond street car line. 
It is all finished below and 
has a good stone and cement- | 
ed cellar. It is _ plastered | 
above but not finished. Has 
two chimneys built to the 
ground. The house needs 
paint and to be connected 
with the sewer. This prop- 
erty needs about $200 ex- 
nended on it to put it in first- 
class condition. It is almost 
new but has the unfinish- 
ed portions mentioned above. 
The price is very much less 
than it could be duplicated 
for in its present condition, 
and ought to interest parties 
looking for a modest home. 








Overcoat Ad gets in its Work 
before you Know it—it’s 
atural, from Start to Finish, 





Golly, 
But It’s Cold! 


matter how cold, 
inside one of our 
and be com- 


But no 
just get 
$15 overcoats 
fortable. You will not only 
be warm, but you will be 
serene in mind, for our $15 
overcoat looks like and is 
just as good as many of the 
$25 custom tailor kind. 

When you get this coat 
on, you needn’t be afraid 
of comparing notes with any- 
body, either for style or 
quality. 

It’s a coat you can buv 
without hesitation, it’s not 
eccentric in cut, not extrav- 
agant in price, nor freakish 
in fashion, but has all the 
good points, that the well 
dressed man or the observ- 
ing woman can suggest. 

Our coat and your money, 





if anything goes wrong. 








that 
nm 


There’s a Strong hint 


Al- 


sO 





Horse Blankets, 


Beet t Be Fooled | 


by the mild weather 
into thinking that winter 
far off. Your horse needs 
a new stable or street blank- 
et and you'd better get it 
now while the bargains are 
to be had. If we can’t suit 
you you will be suited no- 
where. We have blankets 
of both kinds from go cents 
up to as much as you want 
to pay. 


1s 





{nother 








one of Those 
Real Estate_ 


Ads, 


A First-class 
Dwelling House 
on the east 
taining ten 
roof, furnace, 
all thoroughly built and un- 
usually well finished. It is 
offered at a very attractive 
price and one that is sure to 
interest seekers of home 
property. Lot 71 feet front, 
175 feet deep, running 
through from street to street 
with ample room to sell off 
an extra bujlding lot. There 
is an extra rent on the prop- 
erty which is now rented for 
$175 a year, an amount suf- 
ficient to pay the interest on 
the whole investment. If it 
is a good home you want 
at a moderate price will 


side con- 
rooms, bath 
stone cellar, 


it 





This 


urally 





interest 





vou. 





one Covers three I 
go Together, Briefly and 
Conz incingly. 


Oil is the 
Cheapest Fuel. 


A at $2.95. 
improved oil 





Our “National,” 
the most 
heating stove. 
Burns less oil for the 
amount of heat produced. 
Can’t smoke nor smell, be 
cause a simple attachment 
prevents the wick from be- 
ing turned too high. 
Overcomes every 
tionable feature of 
fashioned oil-stoves. 
Has grate for 
water or cooking. 
Weather strips help to save 
fuel. Feep windows and 
doors from rattling, too. 2 
cents a foot. Easily applied. 
Blount Door Check, shuts 
the door wey. surely and 
noiselesslv. 


Write for fit’ catalogue. 


1s 


objec- 
old- 


heating 











Much-in-Little 


Items that Nat. 
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Coffee Talk. 


A Good Little 





Hanscom’s 


Mocha and Java costs a 
trifle more than ordinary 
coffee, but thousands gladly 
pay the price for its deli- 
cious flavor and _ exquisite 
aroma. 

$1.70. 


36c. lb., or 5 lbs. 





I said Once Before that if Miller Makes 


His 


Stuff as good as His ads, 


All Right. 








Made with 
Clean Hands. 
Dainty Desserts. 

It’s the materials.’ It’s the 
mixing. 

It’s the care in the making 
which wins approval and 
trade for Miller’s Pi. 

If you wish to know 
dainty, crisp, flaky—how 
licious. and appetizing 
are just try one or two. 

Miller’s name is Miller’s 
fame. 

Apple, 
barb, peach, 
ricot, pumpkin, 
lemon, cocoanut, 
1s¢c. each. 

If you ’phone us we will 
deliver one or more pies to 
any home Allegheny 
county. 


how 
de- 
they 


huckleberry, rhu- 
blackberry, ap- 

custard, 
raisin, at 


in 





it's 


All This one needs are a Few Prices. 


| 
| 
} 
| 





Good Weather 
For Ducks and 
Rain Coats. 


You can wear a Raincoat 
in a storm as you would an 
old slouch hat, and it will 
come out of it as fresh as 
it went in, and you will be 
as dry—which is more to the 
point. 

No linings to pull out of 
shape; no weight to hang 
heavy on your shoulders: 
nothing to get soggy or 
heavy. 

Umbrellas, the good only, 
from soc. to $3.50. 

Mackintoshes, also!—and 
a full line of Heavy Rub- 
ber Clothing for working- 
men. No high prices. 

Boys’ Rubber Coats. 





Many 





Always in Grier r. 


Slippers to Give 
to Men. 


There is wide choice—slip- 
pers that any man will be 
glad to wear. Various 
leathers—alligator, of course, 
but the very latest of monkey 
skin--and all made and fin- 
ished in a perfect and sty- 
lish manner. We will pack 
all priced at $1. 98 or more 
in a handsome gift bok, too, 
if you desire it. These price 
hints. 








Men never Think of any 
Uses for an Article than Those 
gested in the Ad. 
Have been Strengthened by the 
gestion that the Coat is Egually 
ful for Drivers. 





other 
Sug- 


This Ad Would 


Sug- 
Use- 





Rubber Automo- 
bile Coats, $5. 


A garfent designed for the 
comfort and use of automo- 
bilists. Open only at the 
collar, with flowing front to 
cover the knees. It will 
commend itself at once to all 
owners of motor carriages. 
Come in and seet it. 





we Talk and wiemntiennans 


A Word About 
Christmas. 


During the past half-dozen 
months our corps of- buyers 
has been searching the mar- 
kets for bright, artractive 
novelties, the sale of which 
we will absolutely control for 
this city—exclusive things 
which you'll not find in any 
other local store. 

Big import orders were 
placed during the hot, sum- 
mer days. when Christmas 
was farthest from your 
thoughts. 

Thsse voods are now com- 
ing in. Great boxes of them 
arrive on almost every train 
and foreign ship that enters 
Norfolk. Many etchings are 
now on display—just enough 
to give you a hint of what 
the showing will be in its 
entirety. And they’re find- 
ing ready sale. for wise ones 
don’t waft—they snap up 
what they want the moment 
thev set eves on it. 

Yes, Nushaum’s is as com- 
plete a Christmas store naw 
as most stores will be at the 
height of the season. 
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CLIPPED AND PASTED. 


“T sEE the new magazine is out?” 

“Yes; and thank heaven, they’ve got 
my new poem right next to advertising 
matter!”—Atlanta Constitution, 

A New Jersey man advertised for a 
wife ‘“‘beautiful, accomplished, true and 
honest.” His divorced wife answered 
and he decided the joke was on him. 
They have remarried. 

Tue Presbyterian minister who has 
been unfrocked at Minneapolis for writ- 
ing brewery advertisements may have 
found it necessary to “piece out” a 
small salary.—Milwaukee Wisconsin, 

A GarNETT undertaker advertises that 
he “throws in a hearse free,’”’ although it 
would be more satisfactory to the friends 
of the deceased to have him deposited 
gently into the vehicle—Kansas City 
Star. 

Tue Dominie—I understand you’re 
going to advertise your farm as a health 
resort. Mrs. Squash—Thet’s pa’s idea. 
He jist bin to town to git a chemist to 
change the well into a mineral spring.— 
New York Times. 

A HANNIBAL girl answered a matri- 
monial advertisement and then refused 
to wed the man. Yet the worth of ad- 
vertising is not depreciated in the least 
by her refusal to live up to her agree- 
ment.—Kansas City Star. ° 

“Wuy, Maude,” he said, “I thought 
you told me that you sat up till nearly 
morning reading this magazine?’ “Yes, 
I did,” she answered. “But none of the 
pages are cut.” ‘You don’t have to cut 


the pages to read about the corsets and 
baby food.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


RaTHER too Natural.—First Partner: 
“That new advertisement writer is no 
good.” Second Partner: “Why?” First 
Partner: ‘“‘Here’s an advertisement which 
he wrote of our famous Natural Miner- 
al Spring Water, and at the bottom 
it says, ‘Address the manufacturers.’ ” 

Ascum—How is that new patent medi- 
cine of yours selling? 

Kakeum—We haven’t begun to manu- 
factured it yet. We're busy now getting 
up the testimonials from prominent men 
who have en cured by it.—Catholic 
Standard and Times. 

A BrookKFIELpD man advertised the 
other day that he would no longer be re- 
sponsible for debts contracted by any 
member of his family but his wife. 
Which is taken in Brookfield as a gentle 
hint to certain young people to go to 
work.—Kansas City Star. 

Wartertnc carts of a certain Irish 
town are decorated with patent medicine 
advertisements. An innocent Irishman 
from the rural districts looked at one 
the other day, and remarked: ‘Faith, 
it’s no wonder X—— is healthy, when 
they water the streets with Flaherty’s 
sarsaparilla.”—Ram’s Horn. 


Stepkins—There is one thing about 
these magazines that I can’t understand. 
Bradleigh—And pray, what is that? 
Stedkins—It is why they should make 
advertisers pay for the stuff that every- 
body wants to look over and pay out 
money for the stuff that fills the pages 
between the two advertising sections.— 

Boston Evening Transcript. 
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Tuts death announcement appeared in 
the South Australian Advertiser: “ 
On the 26th June, at Black Oak Farm, 
Kadina, Edith, the noble wife of 
and mother of four sons and one 
daughter. In her Love took the harp of 
life, smote the chord of self, which 
passed out of sight. The angels, not 
so happy as us, envied her and me, 
and that is why her high-born kins- 
man came and took her away and shut 
her up in a sepulcher. West Australian 
papers please copy.”—London Express. 


_THE owners of a large factory near 
New York have been called upon so 
often to entertain unwelcome visitors 
that they have posted a sarcastic bulle- 
tin setting forth the hours during which 
thev will receive various classes of 
callers, as follows: “Commercial trav- 
elers, 7 to 11; solicitors for church sub- 
Scriptions, 11 to 1; book agents, 1 to 3; 
stationery peddlers and insurance 
agents, all day.” A postscript states 
that the firm will attend to its own 
business between sunset and sunrise. 


A Missouri farmer has made a seri- 
ous mistake in, exposing himself to the 
gibes of a heartless world. He saw an 
advertisement of a “two-dollar fire 
escape. 

_“f can’t let a bargain like that a-one 
git away,” he murmured through his 
tangly whiskers. And then he sat down 
and mailed the two dollar bill. 

In due time the fire escape arrived. 
It was an inexpensive copy of the Bible. 

-Cleveland Plaindealer. 


Tue Author (meekly)—Could you ad- 
vance me $20 on my royalty account? 

The Publisher—Great Cesar! If you 
haven’t the nerve of your swashbuckling 
hero. 

The Author—But you are advertising 
that 50,000 copies of my novel have 
been sold in advance. 

The Publisher—I see you know how 
to read. 

The Author 
up the 
author? 


And how am I to keep 
appearance of a_ successful 


The Publisher—Go away back and 
hibernate for a month or so, and by 
that time we'll probably know how much 
you've cost us.—Judge. 

A GENTLEMAN who has a Christian 
spirit and a horse for sale advertises as 
follows in a Minnesota paper: 

We have a good family driving horse 
for sale, providing you carry insurance. 

He is not over particular as to feed. 
In fact he prefers our neighbor’s hay- 
stacks and corncribs to our own. 

We feed him whenever we can catch 
him, which is seldom. 

He is partly gentle. The other parts 
are not and you must govern yourself 
accordingly. 

We will throw in the derrick and 
telegraph pole combination which we 
use to hitch him up with. 

If you are fond of driving we would 
advise you to engage a cowboy that owns 
a fast horse to do your driving, and be 
sure ard get on top of the barn be- 
fore he begins to drive the horse. 

For price and coroner’s address apply 
to the owner. 
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CLIPPED AND PASTED. 

First Advertiser—What I want to do 
is to reach the common people. 

Second Advertiser—That’s easy. Con- 
sult the elite directories—New York 
Herald. 

Mae—Did you tell the reporter your 
engagement was a secret? 

Ethel—Yes, and the horrid thing 
never put it in the paper at all.—New 
York Journal 

ApveRTISER—From your references I 
see you've had four places in the last 
month. 

Applicant—Yes’m; that 
much in demand | am. 

THE young man, who accidentally mix- 
ed Cascarets candy cathartics with cho- 
colate carmels, and gave them to his 
best girl, created quite a commotion, and 
hasn’t called on her since! 

“We called the last anniversary of 
her birth a ‘bargain day.’” 

“For what reason?” 

“Why, it was twenty-eight reduced 
from forty.”—Philadelphia Bulletin, 


Wire—You don’t seem to enjoy the 
dinner, dear. What's the matter? 

Husband—I was wondering if there 
weren't some typographical errors in 
that cook book of yours.—Chicago News. 

“WHERE yer goin’?” 

“To de paper ter put an ad in de 
‘Found’ column!” 

“What did yer find?” 

“A policeman.”—The Gleaner, Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. 

A Curropopist in Vienna advertises 
his skill as follows: ‘“‘Chiropodist and 
Pedicure. Twenty-five years’ experience. 
Have treated corns and bunions on many 
of the Crowned Heads of Europe.”— 
Youth's Companion. 

Tuts unsolicited testimonial is pub- 
lished by a Welsh firm of jewelers: 
“Dear Sir—I write to inform you that 
my new watch, the eleventh I have had 
from you, is going splendidly, although I 
bought it nearly a year ago.” 

“Papa,”’ said the boy, “when you say 
in your advertisements that your goods 
are acknowledged by connoisseurs to be 
the best what do you mean by con- 
noisseurs ?”” 

“A connoisseur. my boy,” 
the great manufacturer, “is 
nent authority—an authority 
who admits that our goods 
best.” 

Tue successful merchant nowadays 
knows how to turn even misfortune into 
advertising. 

A team of horses dashed: into an 
immense plate glass window in front 
cf a big furniture store and made 2 
great smash up of everything in sight. 

The proprietor, instead of shutting up 
shop even temporarily, sat down and 
with a paint brush elaborated the follow- 
ing on a big white board and installed 
it in the window where the plate glass 
was: 

**A coach smashed this window. You 
see even the horses know where to find 
good furniture. This is a hint for you.” 
—London Answers, 
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an emi- 
in short, 
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ApvERTISER—No, sir; I make no more 
contracts with your paper! our last 
dealing with me was painfully crooked, 
sir! 

Publisher—Why, how dare you, sir? 

Advertiser—How dare I? Why, con- 
found your nerve! didn’t you guarantee 
to put my advertisement next to read- 
ing matter? And then didn’t you run 
it in next to the president’s message? 
The idea!—Baltimore News. 

SEVERAL prominent Dubuque druggists 
were thrown into a state of violent agi- 
tation by receiving bills of lading for 
a carload of beer from one of the big 
brewing companies. Letters were has- 
tily written to the company counter- 
manding the order or denying that any 
such order had been placed. About 
two days afterward they received a 
small pasteboard boxcar with a bottle 
of malt inside.—Northwestern Druggist, 


Tue Salvation Army has been re- 
sponsible for much perturbation among 
travelers from King’s Cross to the 
north this summer. Facing the railway 
line North from Hatfield they have 
erected a huge board with the following 
inscription: 

PREPARE TO MEET. THY DEATH, 
FOR IT IS COMING. 

This does not read pleasantly at the 
ccmmencement of a long railway jour- 
ney.—London Express. 


ONCE upon a time an observing man 
was heard to remark: 

“T have been noticing advertisements 
lately.”’ he said, “and I have been very 
much impressed by a strange state of af 
fairs. In reading a theatre programme 
I noticed that nearly all of the adver- 
tisements on it referred to whiskey or 
corsets. 

“Then I took the trouble to observe 
the bulletin boards, dead walls and 
fences, and find these same two articles 
blazoned on them to a degree that makes 
other articles inconspicuous. I con- 
clude that corsets and whiskey must be 
very important.” 

Moral.—There is evidently a demand 

for what makes us tight—New York 
Herald, 
: Soon after one of the largest Amer- 
ican railways had been opened a trav- 
eler noticed a marked disregard for 
punctuality on the part of the officials, 
but he was interested in the country and 
made no complaint. At last the termi- 
nus was reached. There he met a beam- 
ing official of the company, who, pulling 
out his watch, said: 

“Just look and see what 
make it, will you, please?” 

“Tt wants 1o minutes to 1,” said the 
traveler, a little puzzled. 

“Yes, sir, 12.50 exactly! And that’s 
the hour she’s timed to arrive! How’s 
that for promptness. Crossing the con- 
tinent almost 3,000 miles, and Vege 
here at 12.50 o’clock, precisely as ad- 
vertised.”” PF 

“T can't deny ‘that, you know,” said 
we traveler, “how many days were you 
ate?” 

“Oh, two or three, perhaps: but we 
struck the coast at 12.50!"°—New York 
Times. : 
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|, Battered by wind and drenched by water, |ff 
Galveston was hit harder than any mod- 
ern city that survives to-day. 


| Two years after the people are erecting a sea 
wall which will stand off the fiercest 
onslaught of the sea. 
| | They are paying nearly two millions for it, 
and subscribed every dollar of this money 
right here at home. 


| They are the livest people in the South and 
| the way to reach them all is through 


The Galveston 
Tribune 
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NOTES. 


“REASONS” is a tasteful, meaty folder 
from the Astoria Pharmacy, Washing- 
ton, D. C 


A weat booklet containing definite, 
practical suggestions for holiday gifts 
comes from A. Otis, druggist, Ken- 
dallville, Ind. 


Frank PreEsBprEY COMPANY is to put 
out a small amount of advertising in 
the daily papers for the Commercial 
Cable Company. 

A TASTEFUL “A B C” book of farm- 
ing machines and wagons lithographed 
in colors comes from the Massey-Harris 
Co., Toronto, Canada. 

CrawForp & Conover, Seattle, Wash., 
issue a small real estate folder that is 
distinctly out of the ordinary rut, in 
both argument and typography. 


A neat folder advertising the Kansas 
Mid-Winter Exposition, to be held at 
Topeka, January 19 to 31, comes from 

S. Brigham, secretary and general 
manager. 


Mr. Davip ScannELL, of Philadelphia, 
has recently become the advertising 
manager of the Daily Mirror and Amer- 
ican and the Weekly Mirror and Farmer 
of Manchester, N . 

T. J. Carey & Co., 453 Canal. street, 
New York, issue a mail order book en- 
titled “Rare Bits of Humor.” It is 
well printed and appears to be worth 
the price of twenty-five cents. 


“WHeEreE Good 


Trees are Grown” is 
the latest booklet of Thomas Meehan 
& Sons, nurserymen, Philadelphia. As 
usual with this firm’s advertising matter, 
it contains strong arguments illustrated 
with telling halftones. 

From the Chicago Daily News comes 
a unique folder containing circulation 
arguments printed in dark ink over a 
light tint facsimile of the paper itself. 
The claimed circulation for October 
was 302,895 copies. 

“A Tack About Advertising” is a 
circular from Barnhart & Swasey, San 
Francisco. This firm now employs a 
force of thirty-five people and handles 
appropriations aggregating a quarter 
million dollars yearly. 


Five clear-cut, forceful mailing cards 
in two colors, designed for the Amer- 
tcan Mother, Battle Creek, Mich., are 
submitted by the Staines-Houghtaling 
agency of that city. This monthly now 
claims a circulation of 25,000. 


Tue December number of Leslie’s 
Monthly contains 150 pages of adver- 
tising, an increase of 50 per cent over 
the same issue last year. It is as- 
serted that the net edition exceeded 
252,000 copies, but what is a net edi- 
tion? 


Enercy MeEpricaTtep Foop is the latest 
Battle Creek product. It is made in 
the form of a Jaxative tablet to be 
taken after meals, and is advertised by 
means of a handsomely printed folde1 
that is somewhat sensational in_ its 
statements. 
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Tue Logan & Cole Special Agency, 
Times Building, New York, represents 
the Columbia, Ohio, Press, for foreign 
advertising, with a territory East of 
Buffalo and Pittsburg. 


THE corner stone of the new building 
of the Brooklyn Daty Eagle, adjoining 
the present building of tne paper and 
which, when com» ted, will be a part 
of the great Eagle structure, was laid 
with simple but impressive ceremonies 
on November, 19. 


to-day read like a 
chapter from the Arabian Nights,” says 
a department store adwriter in a New 
York daily. But he neglects to ex- 
plain whether the resemblance to these 
famous old tales is a matter of interest 
or of pure fiction. 


“Our offerings 


Tue George Ethridge Company, mak- 
ers of advertising literature, Union 
Square, New York, sends out a unique 
folder which can be read in four dif- 
ferent ways. In the detail of printing 
it could have been improved, but the 
matter is excellent. 

From the Grain Dealers’ Journal, 
Chicago, comes a packet of folders and 
booklets used to exploit the small ad 
department of that publication. Better 
printing might have helped certain of 
the specimens, but in all cases the ar- 
guments are pointed and compact. 

THe National Cash Register Company, 
of Dayton, Ohio, has commissioned Mr. 
E. St. Elmo Lewis, the Philadelphia 
advertising specialist, to reorganize and 
conduct their advertising and _publica- 
tion department at Dayton, Ohio. Mr. 
Lewis enters on the work at once. 


“Pusiicity” is a_ booklet 
Harrisburg Advertising Co., 
burg, Pa., giving succinct arguments 
for the street cars of that city and 
Cumberland and Daupin counties, which 
the company controls. A house-to-house 
distribution service is also offered. 

A. A. VALENTINE & Co., New York, 
send out a neat booklet showing Orien- 
tal embroideries to be used as applique 
dress trimmings. The application of this 
novelty is illustrated with photos’ from 
models, and the cover is a_ brilliant 
crepe paper effect imported from Japan. 

ZtEGEL, EtsMAan & Co., tanners, New- 
ark, N. J., advertise their chrome glazed 
kangaroo leather by means of a neat 
folder, the most striking argument in 
which is a halftone of a shoe made from 
leather and worn seven months con- 
tracted with a shoe made from an imi- 
tation. Pictures always talk. 


from the 
Harris- 


Is there a commodity advertised as 


“Glasbrite’? Here is an odd and not 


unattractive edition of the old story. 
“Cinderella and the Glass Slipper,” sent 
out from the A. C. Rogers Press, 
Cleveland. Ohio. Not a word of adver- 
tising appears anywhere in text or COv- 
er pages. and only the word “Glasbrite 
can be found to indicate the purpose of 
the book. If there is such a prepara- 
tion. what is it used for? What_does it 
cost? Where can it be obtained? Who 
makes it? 
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Still we say 
he Only One 


THe NASHVILLE BANNER is the ONLY 
DAILY published in Central Tennessee 
which furnishes sworn, detailed YEARLY 


statements of its circulation. 





Nashville, Tenn, November 11, 1902. 


Nashville Banver, Nashyille, Tenn, 
Gentlemen: We are liberal patrons of the Banner's Cheap Columns and find that they always pay. 
Nine-tenthe of our sales are traceable to these small advertisements inserted in the Banner and, ‘of course, 
we take pleagure in saying that the Banner is the best advertising medium used by this firm. The Banner 
rentsan4 sells houses, farms and-loans money for us when every other method fails. Yours very truly, 
MINTON & MYERS, 305 1-2 Union Street. 
P. S. (Saturday nrorning.)—Since writing the avove we beg to say thet on last Wednesday we inserted 


Lae. abtnins inane ane received forty 
four replies. Sold €he farm yesterday, thanks to the Banner. Yours truly, INTON & MYERS. 


Average for 190, ] 6, 3 oe, | 














THE BANNER’s circulation is guaranteed 
to be more than double that of any other 
Nashville newspaper. 


Vreeland-Benjamin 
Special Agency 
150 Nassau St.,New York. Tribune Bldg., Chicago 
Representative for Foreign Advertising 
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SoME very pertinent information about 
type metal for linotype machines is 
contained in a little booklet called 
“The Metal Lore Supplement,” issued 
by E. W. Blatchford & Co., Chicago. 
This firm makes machinery for melt- 
ing type metal, and publishes a bright 
little book called “Metal Lore” that will 


Tue Cigar Dealers’ Association of 
America, with headquarters in Chicago, 
recently order 10,000 copies of an issue 
of Judge that contained a cartoon illus- 
trative of the association’s fight against 
the tobacco trust. The Judge Com- 
pany uses the correspondence as a 
basis for a folder to be sent to adver- 
tisers. 


Tue S. B. Obermayer Co., foundry 
supply house, .with main offices at De- 
troit, Mich., issues an attractive little 
monthly orgen called the Obermayer 
Bulletin, containing technical informa- 
tion for molders and foundrymen, a 
minimum amount of unobtrusive, con- 
vincing advertising for the company’s 
staples. 


Hon. P. O. Vickery, president of the 
Maine Sportsmen’s Fish and Game As- 
sociation and a leader in business and 

litics in the State, passed away at 
is home on Winthrop street, Augusta, 
Maine, Nov. 16, 1902, after a long ill- 
ness. Mr. Vickery had a long and 
successful career as a publisher. He 
was a power in politics in his city and 
Stste. 

Judge issues a folder containing let- 
ters from subscription agencies showing 
that the publication is in high favor 
with those who take periodicals by the 
year as well as those who buy it on 
news-stands from week to week. The 
folder would have been more effective 
if reinforced with descriptive matter, 
as its purpose it not apparant at first 
glance. 


Miss ANGIER, adwriter, San Diego, 
Cal., submits a quarter-page announce- 
ment recently written for Cregan’s de- 
partment store, that city. Her style is 
simple and convincing, with a suggestion 
here and there of the Wanamaker man- 
ner, so far as reserve and desire to be 
truthful are concerned, while the dis- 
play is quiet and the arrangement con- 
dusive to easy reading. 


“LEAVENWORTH and Vicinity” is a 
book of interesting views published by 
Putney & Jameson, Leavenworth, Kan. 
The photographs were taken chiefly at 
Fort Leavenworth, the Soldiers’ Home 
and the Federal Prison, and are much 
more interesting than the views usual- 
ly printed in such souvenir books. 
interest anyone having to do with either 
linotypes or monotypes. 


Amonc the “help wanted male” ad- 
vertisements of the New York newspa- 

rs of Nov. 22 appeared this specimen: 

anted—A minister desired, of Pro- 
testant faith, to unite Therese Thorn- 
borng “and Henry Mornen in marriage, 
Monday evening, November 24, in the 
Steel Arena of the Bostwick Animal 
Show, surrounded by lions. Address 
or call at St. Nicholas Garden. 
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A neat little booklet comes from the 
Daily Mining Record, published at Col- 
orado Springs, Colo. This publication 
has been very energetic in exposing 
fraudulent mining companies, and has 
now several libel suits pending as a 
result of articles published exposing 
worthless stock concerns. 


“‘Frre-ProorF StToraGe”’ is a_hand- 
somely printed booklet from the Mer. 
chants’ Transfer and Storage Company, 
Washington, D. C. Halftones are used 
to show the fire-proof cénstruction of 
the company’s building, and prices for 
different classes of service make the 
volume very definite and informing, 
More extended arguments could doubt- 
less have been printed to advantage. 


“CorRECTING Proors” is a handsome 
brochure from the Henry O. Shepard 
Company, Chicago. It contains a little 
table showing the various hieroglyphics 
used in proofreading, as well as the 
usual specimen proof showing their 
application. This is eminently a good 
piece of advertising matter for a print- 
ing office—so simple and useful that 
one wonders why it has never been 
thought of in this connection. 


Tue Philadelphia Bulletin uses as 
the basis of a unique folder a letter 
from Joseph L. Shoemaker & Co., that 
city, testifying to its worth as an ad- 
vertising medium for bank, school and 
office fixtures. On a recent half page 
ad the profits on store sales up to noon 
were sufficient to pay for the space, and 
the mail orders received were excep- 
tionally gratifying in view of the fact 
that the Bulletin is an evening paper. | 


Mr. E. F. Batpwin, President of} 
the Peoria Star Co., Peoria, IIl., is will- 
ing to go on record as saying that dur- 
ing six days of each week—Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday—the Peoria Star 
prints more than twice as many copies 
as hoth the Peoria Journal and the 
Peoria Herald-Transcript combined and 
on Sunday that the Star prints at least 
as many copies as both of these papers. 


A BOOKLET containing specimens of 
whiskey ads comes from Geo. R. Craw, 
advertising writer, 84 Adams str 

hicago. Twelve newspaper ads o 
twenty-five lines double column are 
shown, and the arguments are really 
new, being based upon the use of whis- 
kev in cooking, the sick room, in camp 
and for other beverage purposes. It is 
a question, however, whether it is wise 
to use the “morning after” argument 
in such publicity. 


A MRrAaty, convincing little folder 
comes from the Evening Tribune, of 
New Albany, Ind. Stress is laid upon 
the fact that the paper publishes more 
home news than any other daily, as 
as more home advertising. Mr. A. W. 
Burgar, circulation manager, explains 
that the Tribune is in direct competi- 
tion with the Louisville dailies just 
across the Ohio River, and that 
value of advertising literature for 
reaching new readers was brought to 
his attention by a recent article upon 
the subject in Printers’ Inx. 
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Mr. Wriitam B. ConEeNn, who suc- 
ceeds Mr. Wolstan Dixey as advertising 
manager of the Library Bureau, Bos- 
ton, sends a neat folder showing the 
Bureau’s special card system for keep- 
ing track of credits. The arguments 
and typography are fully up to the well- 
known Library Bureau standard. 


Tue spirit of enterprise is reflected 
in the programs of the Colonial Theat- 
er, Grinnell, Iowa. Short quotations 
from classic authors are printed on the 
front cover, while many of the ads have 
a bright, chatty style. But the typo- 
praphical execution of specimens sub- 
mitted would do much to suppress the 
good points of much more attractive 
matter, and the publisher will do well 
to insist that his printer confine him- 
self to a diet of a single series of type. 
A single font would be better. 


Tue Account, Audit and Assurance 
Company, 25 Pine street, New York, 
advertises its expert accounting service 
by means of an attractive folder. In- 
stead of generalities the company of- 
fers definite specialties in book-keeping 
—to show the exact cost of a product, 
piece by piece, to contrast sales with 
cost for any given day, to render a 
scientifically constructed balance sheet 
and so forth. This method of advertis- 
ing is much more concrete and attrac- 
tive than the abstract propositions us- 
ually offered in this field. 

Printers’ INK is the 


highest au- 


thority among newspaper men and lead- 
ing advertisers in the United States and 


Canada. Printers’ INK is devoted ex- 
clusively to the newspapers and peri- 
odicals of North America, giving its 
time to the finding out of the circula- 
tion of different papers, and their value 
as advertising mediums. So thoroughly 
and reliably do they cover their field 
that Printers’ INK enjoys an enormous 
circulation among advertisers, who 
place reliance in its utterances.—Peoria, 
Iil., Journal, Nov. 25, 1902. 


Tue Minneapolis, Minn., Tidende 
sends out the following notice: We 
have refused a lot of doubtful Medical, 
Oil and Mining advertisements during 
the past year, as well as Absent and 
Hypnotic treatment ads, but as there 
is constantly more and more offered us, 
we beg to advise you that we will not 
accept any ads for Free Medical Treat- 
ment, Guaranteed Cures, Fortune Tell- 
ers, Clairvoyants, Large Guaranteed 
Dividends, Get Rich Quick Concerns, 
etc. All medical advertising accepted 
is subject to editing at our office. 


THE Tragle Cordage Company, Read- 
ing, Pa., issues a neat booklet called 
“The Tie that Binds,” published ‘‘as a 
greeting to present customers and with 
a view of roping some new ones in.” 
Besides a bit of firm history the _bro- 
chure contains considerable general in- 
formation about cordage, blocks, tackle 
and similar supplies. The matter is 
clear, cordial and makes one like the 
firm and its methods. At the head and 
foot of each page is a line or two of 
witticism which, while somewhat de- 
pendent upon puns for its fun, is never 
in bad taste nor undignified. 
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From the Evening News, Taco 
Wash., comes a_ handsome booklet in 
embossed cover dealing with that city 
as the manufacturing and _ shipping 
center of the Pacific Northwest. The 
city’s staples—flour, grain, fruit, fish, 
coal, coke, lumber and minerals—are 
described in succinct chapters, illustrat. 
ed with an abundance of exceptionally 
fine halftone views. The volume was 
designed by John T. Smith, printed by 
the Vaughan & Morrill Company and 
published for the Tacoma’ Land and 
Improvement Co. 


A NEw series of black-faced type call- 
ed “Roycroft” is shown in an exceed- 
ingly handsome booklet from the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Company. The 
volume is printed upon large stippled 
paper in colors, and shows various ways 
of utilizing the new letter, more par- 
ticularly for advertising composition, 
“‘Roycroft” is an exceptionally clear-cut 
tvne, can be used for practically all 
sorts of work—from the coarsest news- 
paper ad to the finest booklet. The 
series is accompanied by a light-faced 
*Roycroft,” as well as special borders 
and ornamental designs in keeping with 
its character. , 


An odd laundry advertisement is that 
of Mr. Austin V. Smith, who is “Driv- 
er No. 8” for the White Star Laundry 
of San Antonio, Texas. Mr. Smith 
sends out a tiny folder, accompanied 
by his card, and lays stress upon the 
fact that, while the White Star is the 
finest laundry in its locality, is is not 
possible for patrons to get the best ser- 
vice unless their bundles are handled 
by a driver who is trustworthy, prompt 
and careful of their interests. Mr. 
Smith offers to be intermediary, and his 
motto is “Let the White Star do your 
laundry and I will do the rest.” The 
argument is brief and convincing. 


WaANAMAKER’S catalogue of books for 
1903 is a volume of 240 pages, ar- 
ranged with a view to easy reference 
and printed upon thin paper for wide 
distribution. It is accompanied by a 
smaller catalogue of fine volumes from 
the workshops of famous English bind- 
ers and a booklet showing art calendars 
for the coming year. From Doubleday, 
Page & Co. comes a book catalogue ex- 
ecuted in a highly artistic manner, each 
volume in the firm’s stock heing fully 
described on a page to itself, with an 
alphabetical index at the back. The 
printing of the latter is done in antique 
style, with fine mechanical execution. 


To commemorate the clase of its first 
year the Columbus Theater, Chicago, is- 
sued a fine little souvenir book contain- 
ing a talk by the management, portraits 
of the stock company, views of the 
business office, scenic, advertising and 
other departments and a concise outline 
of the method by which a modern stock 
company stages a new play each week. 
This theater has a subscription system 
of sellin~ seats that has proved very 
popular with patrons.» By applying at 
the box office seats may be engaged for 
an entire season. No advance payment 
is reauired, but the subscriber pays for 
the seats as they are taken each week. 
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Growing 


on 


Merit 


7,488 PAID IN ADVANCE YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Received from Nov. 1, 1902,to Nov. 29, 1902, inclusive. 











The reason for this growth is be- 
cause of the text matter. It is of the 
highest grade and appeals to the bet- 
ter class—intelligent and thoughtful 
people. This is illustrated by the fol- 
lowing letter: 


NEw YorK, Nov. 17, 1902. 
MAGAZINE OF MYSTERIES, 
City. 
Gentlemen: You will receive from the Chas. H. Fuller’s 
Agency copy for January issue. 
They also will give you an order for space during the year. 
The results have been most satisfactory, a large percentage 
sending cash direct from advertisement, and the letters received, 
as a whole, indicate the people are above the average in intelli- 
gence and have the money to buy. 
Yours very truly, 
U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
D. F. KENNY. 


Circulation, 100,000 


Rate Only 30 Cents a Line. 


THE NEW YORK 
MAGAZINE OF MYSTERIES, 


22 North William Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Severa. folders containing short talks 
upon “Machine Shop’ Arithmetic,” a 
handbook for machinists, are sent out 
by the publishers, the Derry-Collard 
Company, 256 Broadway. The matter 
is direct and convinging, and the only 
criticism that one can make is against 
the use of red ink on yellow paper. 
Besides being a ghastly combination of 
colors, such an effect is difficult to 


read. - . 


M. ve Biowitz, one of Europe’s vet- 
eran newspaper men, has retired from 
jov-nzlism, after forty years of active 
and excellent work. He joined the 
staff of the London Times in 1871. Just 
Previous to this he was naturalized as a 
French citizen. He went to Paris and 
soon after he joined the Times as its 
special representative and did splendid 
service. M. de Blowitz will soon turn 
seventy years. His achievements in the 
service of the Times have been numer- 
ous, the most notable being perhaps, his 
obtaining the concession of a special 
wire during the night, which may seem 
a trifling thing nowadays, but was 
a wonderful new departyre in 1874. 
Perhaps he is most proud of having sent 
the Treaty of Berlin to the Times be- 
fore it was signed. He sent to the 
Times in May, 1875, news of the inten- 
tion on the part of the German mili- 
tary party to invade France again, and 
he also predicted the march of Russia 
to Herat. 


Epwin C. Mapbpen, third assistant 
postmaster general, in his annual report 
recommends the establishment of the 
following new postage rates: A new 
rate at four cents a pound for all pub- 
lications now admitted to the second 
class mail, except daily, tri-weekly, semi- 
weekly and weekly newspapers, in the 
generally understood sense of the word 
“newspaper.” This rate is to be paid 
on the bulk weight without regard to the 
number of pieces, the same as is now 
the case under the pound rate. The 
consolidation of the third and fourth 
classes of mail mcetter, and that the 
postace therecn De at the rate of ore 
cent for eac1 tw ounces or fraction 
thereof, to be prepaid by stamps affixed. 
Congress is also asked to authorize the 
postmaster general to accept, under suit- 
able regulations, mailings of large quan- 
tities of identical pieces of printed mat- 
ter and small articles of merchandise 
without the necessity of affixing postage 
stamps to the individual pieces. Con- 
cerning the public impression that one 
cent postage is probable in the near fu- 
ture, Mr. Madden says it is altogether 
too soon to consider a reduction of the 
letter rate of postage. Mr. Madden says 
nearly $4,000,000 was expended during 
the year on account of experimental rural 
free delivery and that had it not been 
for this large expenditure the postal ser- 
vice for the fiscal year 1902 would have 
been self-sustaining and would have had 
more than $1,000,000 to its credit. The 
report points out a number of still ex- 
isting abuses among the most flagrant 
of which are stated to be the abuse of 
sample copy privileges and the offering 
of yremiums to subscribers. 


PRINTERS’ 


INK. 


An exceptionally commendable book. 
let called “About Boys” is being used 
by a Young Men’s Christian Associa 
tion somewhere to advertise its boys’ 
department. The volume, being intend- 
ed for local distribution, bears no ad- 
dress, and it is therefore impossible to 
en credit where it is due. Besides a 

miliar talk about boys in general the 
booklet tells of this particular associa- 
tion’s work in various departments, and 
gives dues, hours of different meetings 
and classes, with other definite informa- 
tion. Altogether it is a fine piece of 
advertising literature, and the Little 
Schoolmaster hopes that the association 
which sent it out will forward its ad- 
dress so that other associations may se- 
cure copies as an aid in their own 
advertising. 


Tue Little Schoolmaster’s recent at- 
tention to advertising for barbers has 
attracted considerable attention from 
the craft, and some specimens of very 
bright matter come from various parts 
of the country. The following folder 
from the Dexter Tonsorial Parlor, Dex- 
ter Building, Chicago, is so good that 
it is worth printing as it stands: “Ours 
is not a particularly godly barber shop, 
but if cleanliness is next to godliness, 
Heaven is not very far from the Dex- 
ter Building. Our shop is located on 
the banking floor of the latter, and 
marks the first stop of the elevators. It 
is secluded, elegantly appointed, and 
has a refined patronage—just the place 
to come for a clean, quick, pleasant, 
restful shave or a perfect fitting hair- 
cut. ‘Perfect fitting’ may seem odd 
to you in connection with a hair-cut, but 
it’s true—we cut hair to fit the head. 
Our workmen are all skilled and dex- 
terous tonsorialists, who have been 
trained to please. In shaving, only the 
keenest edged tools are used, so that 
no matter how heavy your beard may 
be you will barely know that a razor 
is passing through it. When you come 
to us you are shaved—not: scraped. Our 
tonics, lotions, massage, creams, soaps, 
shampoos, pomades, and toilet waters, 
are the best foreign importations, except 
in one or two instances, where our 
own makes are superior. Sneaking of 
tonics, how are your hair and scalp? 
If you have dandruff, itchy, scale 
scalp, or dead, dry hair, our tonic will 
positively cure you. It makes the scal; 
clean and healthy, and the hair so 
and full of life. We don’t claim to 
grow hair, but we have never failed to 
cure every case of dandruff that has 
come to us, no matter of how lo 
standing. When the dandruff is cur 
a fine soft growth of new hair often 
takes place. From two to four appli- 
cations will cure the worst dandruff 
cases. This little folder is an invitation 
for you to visit one of the best ap 
pointed and neatest tonsorial parlors in 
Chicago. It is run on antiseptic rules, 
all instruments being thoroughly sterr 
lized before use. We have a 
polishing department, where twenty €x 
cellent polishes may be had for one 
dollar. Only the brightest, cleanest 
polishes are used, and the best work 
manship given. 
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Ac, News Ink 








Your news ink gives entire satisfac- All the inks used by us from you have 
tion and is better than other inks for been satisfactory in every sense of the 
which we paid much higher prices. word, price not concen ts 

NEWS, PENSACOLA, FLA. LEADER, Princeton Ky. 


Your news ink was all right. It gave Send us a 100 Ib. keg of news ink such 
more ——- Se — any other oe A. A ror seven. Serene of you for the 
news ink we have n using. 

CAPITAL, ANNAPOLIS, MD. aD ERTIBER, PITTSFIELD, ME. 


The 100 Ib. keg of news ink I received Have just used up last of news ink we 
PR ny pant was atisfactory, and I now | had of you toour guivocatictoction and 
want .50ban, Eee need another ae Ib. £4; = Saue Ve. 
PIONEER, MAyYvILLE, Wis. - ° 
We don’t want any better news ink | scanner ate at quiets 
than yours. NEW: 


| S & DEMOCRAT, 
JOURNAL, SPARTANBURG, S.C. | JEFFERSONVILLE, Iyp. 


The news ink we received from you | The keg of news ink we purchased 
_ allright and we want more just like from you some time ago has been given 
t. a thorough trial and we consider it the 
DEMOCRAT, GREENWOOD, ARK. best we Bre over wooed Ls ro ap. 
Your news ink worked beautifully,as | ~~~ reel 
the many half tones in my souvenir Send us at once 250 » 250 Ibs. more of that 
edition will show . ecord breaking news ink of yours. We 
GERMANTOWN INDEPENDENT find it always uniform in quality. 
AZETTE, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. | GAZETTE, ASHLAND, OBI0. 








My news ink is guaranteed to be the best 
news ink that money can buy and is sold 
as follows: 

25-ib keg, - $1.50 250-Ib keg, - $11.25 


50 ** “© - $2.75 500 “‘ barrel, $20.00 
ico“ * -~§ ae 


To secure my inks you must send the 
money in advance, and when you are dis- 
satisfied with your purchase, I buy back the 
goods at face value and reimburse you for 
transportation charges. Send for my price 
list of job inks. 











ADDRESS 


RINTERS INK ONSON 
17 Spruce Street New York 


a 
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The Philadelphia 
Inquirer 


On Sunday, November 23, 


Printed More Paid Advertising than 
finy Other Philadelphia Newspaper. 








A glance at the appended table, which 
is calculated in agate lines, will show the 


force of this statement: 


Display 
Localand Foreign Classified Financial Totals 


INQUIRER. . . 24,785 27,760 5,290 57,835 
Press 20,520 20,750 3,875 45,145 
Record . ... . 17,580 7,850 1,755 . 27,185 
North American . . 10,735 9.590 4,570 24,895 

4,530 8,520 260 13,310 


4% times as many as the Ledger. 

2% times as many as the North American. 
Twice as many as the Record. 

25 per cent more than the Press. 


It will be seen by the statement above 
‘that THE INQUIRER not only printed more 
advertising than any other newspaper but 
that it contained more than the Record 
and North American combined. 

The advertisers themselves are the 





best judges of a newspaper's advertising § 


value and no argument can better tell that a . 


It Pays to Advertise in 4¥ 
| The Philadelphia Inquirers} : 








